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Tue Antiguary has no concern with im- 
perial or local politics, save in so far as they 
tend to preserve the monuments of the past. 
On this account we cannot refrain from 
expressing a passing regret that the recent 
change of Government has removed the 
special custody of Westminster Abbey 
from the control of Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
as First Commissioner of Works. The 
Antiquary has more than once had the 
honour of receiving Mr. Gladstone’s assur- 
ance that, so long as he was in office, the 
great Benedictine sanctuary should not be 
spoilt or vulgarized by the addition of any 
monumental annexe whatsoever. It is much 
to be hoped that his Conservative successor 
will take an equally firm stand at the outset, 
and will not be captured by any architectural 
clique, or fussy money-laden individual. 


To some minds it seems strange that modern 
advanced politics can ever be found in unison 
with a devout love of the past. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that this combination is not in- 
frequently discovered among the most 
thorough of the Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries. It may suffice to mention, as a 
single instance of this, Dr. Kitchin, the new 
Dean of Durham. Mr. William Watson, the 
first of the new poets of the day, in his just- 
published Odes and other Poems, has written 
a striking sonnet, “To a Friend, uniting 
antiquarian tastes with progressive politics.” 
We feel sure that Mr. Watson, as well as his 
publishers (Macmillan and Co.), will forgive 
us quoting these fine lines at length : 
VOL. XXXI. : 


True lover of the Past, who dost not scorn 
To give good heed to what the Future saith, 
Drinking the air of two worlds at a breath, 
Thou livest not alone, in thoughts outworn, 
But ever helpest the new time be born; 
Though with a sigh for the old order’s death, 
As clouds that crown the night that perisheth 
Aid in the high solemnities of morn. 


Guests of the ages, at To-morrow’s door 
Why shrink we? The long track behind us lies, 
The lamps gleam, and the music throbs before, 
Bidding us enter: and 1 count him wise, 
Who loves so well man’s noble memories 
He needs must love man’s nobler hopes yet more. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 

At the beginning of July the Dean of Peter- 
borough put forth a renewed and strenuously 
worded appeal in most of the leading 
“dailies” for the large sum of £12,000; 
chiefly “to secure the safety of the west 
front, the architect, Mr. Pearson, R.A., 
having reported that immediate steps must 
be taken for its preservation.” It was a 
pleasure to note that not a tenth of the 
‘necessary ” sum had been obtained at the 
time that this fresh appeal was made to the 
public. We earnestly hope that intending 
contributors will pause before making their 
donations until some joint committee of 
experts and architects have thoroughly dis- 
cussed and reported on the situation. It goes 
without saying that the Antiguary cannot fail 
to take the deepest interest in the preservation 
of the west front of the cathedral church of 
Peterborough, for it is unique in its character 
among English minsters, and has a peculiar 
beauty and dignity. But there are three 
reasons why it would be eminently disastrous 
to place means in the hands of Mr. Pear- 
son. Mr. Pearson has hitherto strongly 
stamped his own ideas of what a great 
ancient church ought to be on every old 
fabric that he has handled, and has done 
irreparable and quite unnecessary damage to 
England’s past history as wrought in stone. 
We may instance his treatment of West- 
minster Abbey and Rochester Cathedral, as 
well as the support he gave to Mr. J. O. 
Scott’s treatment of the transepts of Lich- 
field Cathedral, which was unanimously con- 
demned at a full meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Nine out of ten men of culture 
and understanding in architectural questions 
most assuredly condemn Mr. Pearson’s usual 
treatment of important ancient fabrics. 
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Secondly, in large and important contracts 
of this character it is well to remember that 
architects are but human, and it is far better 
to rely upon several voices rather than on the 
one who takes what many deem incorrect 
views of the undertaking. Thirdly, having 
a considerable knowledge of Peterborough 
west front, and having heard it discussed by 
architects of equal ability and experience 
with Mr. Pearson, and of far more reverence, 
we are disposed to differ not a little with the 
opinions and propositions contained in Mr. 
Pearson’s elaborate report, as printed in the 
July issue of the Peterborough Diocesan 
Magazine, and to prophesy that the rough 
estimate will be considerably exceeded, and 
that the greater part of the west front will 
practically disappear, if left to the tender 
mercies of this able, but heretical, Royal 
Academician. 


The new society that calls itself the National 
Trust, formed in order to preserve places of 
historic interest or natural beauty, has recently 
held its first annual meeting. Rev. Canon 
Rawnsley of Keswick is hon. secretary, and 
communications should be addressed to him 
when historic heirlooms of our people are 
in danger, or whenever any of the natural 
beauties of our country are disfigured. The 
National Trust has received as a gift a sea- 
cliff overlooking the town of Barmouth. It 
was reported that attempts were being made 
to secure an interesting pre-Reformation 
_clergy house at Alfriston, near Eastbourne. 
The council were also in communication with 
the Scottish Rights of Way and Recreation 
Society relative to the proposed destruction 
of the beauty of the Fall of Foyers by the 
British Aluminium Company. Regret was 
expressed that Bute House, Petersham, was 
in course of demolition. Reference was also 
made to the preservation of Ebbsfleet Cross, 
in Kent, marking the spot where St. 
Augustine landed in the county; of the 
Roman pavements at Bognor, on the South 
Downs ; and the recently discovered Roman 
villa near Darenth, in Kent. The National 
Trust, if well supported, seems to have a 
useful career before it. It must be careful, 
however, not to clash in some of its objects 
with the old - established and admirably 
worked Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Monuments. 


The committee of the recent Exhibition of 
Egyptian Art at the Burlington Club has 
been urged to undertake the issue of a series 
of photographs of a selection of the objects, 
that may serve both as a record of the 
collection and as_ illustrations of rare 
examples of the art of Egypt. It has there- 
fore been determined to produce a set of 
twenty-five permanent photographs, which, 
with a descriptive text, will be bound in a 
volume. The price of the work will be 
#1 1s. Intending subscribers should at 
once communicate with Mr. F. G. Hilton 
Price, F.S.A., 17, Collingham Gardens, S.W. 


Professor Flinders Petrie’s exhibition of 
Egyptian antiquities found this year in the 
excavations of the Egyptian Research 
Account, and in the course of his own work, 
was open at University College, Gower 
Street, from July r to 27. The sites 
of the excavations are scattered along the 
desert edge between Ballas and Nagada, 
about thirty miles north of Thebes. The 
earliest remains found were palzolithic flints, 
which were picked up on the top of the 
plateau and in the gravel of the Nile plain. 
But the main discovery was that of a fresh 
and hitherto unsuspected race, who had 
nothing of the Egyptian civilization. This 
new people must have overthrown the first 
great civilization in Egypt at the fall of the 
sixth dynasty, and were in turn overthrown 
by the rise of the eleventh dynasty at Thebes. 
The remains of the race have been found 
between Gebelen and Abydos, over rather 
more than 100 miles of the Nile Valley. 
The graves of the race were dug in shoals 
of gravel in the dry watercourses of the desert 
edge, andnever in the rock. In the tombs large 
jars were found containing the ashes of the 
funeral feast, sometimes several dozen being 
in a single grave. There are also a great 
many specimens of a polished red - faced 
pottery, as well as a number of examples of 
red-figured pottery on a buff ground, the 
decoration of which is entirely derived from 
imitation of stone forms. 


t dfe 
The great interest taken by England in 
Egyptian archeology was further illustrated 
in July bya valuable exhibition of antiquities 
found at the temple of Deir-el Baheri, which 
was on view at the Society of Antiquaries, 
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Burlington House, from July 8 to 20. The 
temple was erected by Queen Hatshepu, the 
third or fourth sovereign of the eighteenth 
dynasty, as a funerary temple for her father, 
Thothmes I., and herself. It is unlike any 
other in Egypt, and is really several temples 
in one, consisting of courts, colonnades, and 
rock-cut sanctuaries, and is built on three 
ascending platforms. The work of excava- 
tion has been carried on under the Egypt 
Exploration Fund since 1893 by M. Naville 
and Mr. O. G. Hogarth. The temple was 
used in later times as a Coptic convent, and 
a number of Coptic ostraka or potsherds, 
covered with inscriptions, have been dis- 
covered. Among the most interesting of 
the antiquities on view was the foundation 
deposit of the temple, containing about 150 
different objects, all inscribed with the hand 
of the Queen. Among them are several 
adzes in a very perfect state, and still tied 
with the original leather binding. There are 
three coffins of a rather late period, two of 
which are covered with elaborate paintings. 
At each corner and in the centre is a sculp- 
tured hawk, and at the top a jackal. Each 
of these contains an inner coffin, while a third 
case holds the mummy itself. There is also 
the coffin of a child, in which was found a 
pair of child’s shoes and a rough wooden 
doll. The drawings of the paintings on the 
walls of the temple are of interest, and among 
them is one painted so as to be an exact 
facsimile of the original. 


We recently gave a very favourable notice of 
Mr. J. R. Boyle’s History of Hedon. Several 
of our contemporaries, notably the Re/iguary, 
have fully endorsed our opinion. It will 
interest our readers to know that Mr. Boyle 
has already made considerable progress with 
his projected great work on Hull, which is to 
consist of three large volumes. His original 
extracts from the Public Record Office, and 
from the Hull Corporation muniments, 
cover 2,000 closely-written quarto pages of 
manuscript. It is his ambition, after the 
book on Hull is completed, to write volumes, 
similar to the Hedon one, on Grimsby and 
on Barton-on-Humber ; if this is carried out, 
and we cordially wish him health and means 
to fulfil his laudable intention, Mr. Boyle 
will then have completed the exceedingly 
interesting commercial history of the Humber. 





Mrs. Reginald Gurney is engaged on an 
important work to illustrate and! describe 
armorial china. The specimens will be 
exactly reproduced in gold and colours by 
Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. The work 
will be further enriched by autotypes, done 
from engravings, representing former owners 
of interesting services, reproductions of mural 
monuments, and rare book-plates; whilst 
details of the families whose arms are illus- 
trated will be also given. It will be privately 
printed in folio, bound in white cloth boards, 
the edition being strictly limited to 250 
copies. The price to subscribers will be 
five guineas ; application should be made to 
Mr. James Campbell, 51, Abbeygate Street, 
Bury St. Edmunds. Amongst the arms 
illustrated will be those of Richard Boyle, 
Earl of Cork and Burlington; Sir Isaac 
Heard, Garter King-of-Arms ; Frederick IL., 
King of Prussia; John Lewis Ligonier, 
Viscount Ligonier; John Sidney, Earl of 
Leicester ; Humphrey Parsons, Lord Mayor 
of London, etc. It promises to be a work of 
considerable value and research. 


In the current number (Part lx.) of that 
invaluable publication of the British Record 
Society, Zhe /ndex Library, the abstracts of 
the Jnquisitiones Post Mortem for London 
are continued. They cover the interesting 
period of 1556 to 1559. John Crymes, 
citizen and clothworker of London, who 
died in 1556, left his lands and tenements in 
the parish of St. Michael’s at Quenehythe to 
his sons and their heirs male, on condition 
that they do not sell, or by “ craft, polycey, 
wages, or meanes, put away the same.” 
Thomas Alsop, citizen and grocer (1558), 
died seized of “all that tenement called the 
Angell, with all the shops, cellars, etc., 
thereto adjoining, situate in Buckelersbury, 
in the parish of the Blessed Mary of Wol- 
church, of London.” Some of the names 
are very curious, such as_ Balthasarius 
Gevercye, who died in 1557; Richard Ive, 
citizen and tallow chandler (1558), leaves to 
* Roose Ive, my youngest daughter, 2 silver 
spoons, and a bedstead in the chamber where 
my brother Agmondesham lies.” Ralph. 
Clarvaux (1577) leaves 50s. “towardes the 
fynding of one poore man’s chylde at Saint 
Nycholas Hospytall in Cambrydge at lernyng 
I mean to be precher of god’s word.” 
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The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Cam- 
brian Archzological Association promises 
well. It will be held at Launceston, by 
invitation of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall, on Monday, August 12, and the five 
following days. On the evening of Monday, 
August 12, a meeting of the committee will 
be held at Launceston, and on that of the 
13th the President will deliver his annual 
address. On Wednesday evening the annual 
general meeting will be held at the White 
Hart Hotel, to receive the annual report, 
elect officers for the ensuing year, and fix 
upon the place of meeting for 1896. On 
Friday, the 16th, a public meeting will be 
held in the Town Hall for the reading of 
papers. On Tuesday, the 13th, an excursion 
will be made to Lanteglos, Worthyvale, 
Waterpit Down, and Tintagel. On Wednes- 
day, the 14th, the excursion will be made to 
Laneast and Warbstow, and on the return 
journey stops will be made at Treneglos, 
Penheale, and Egloskerry. On Thursday, 
the 15th, the association will visit Tavistock 
and Dartmoor. On Friday, the 16th, 
the Lewannick, North Hill, and the Cheese- 
wring will be visited, and also the Hurlers. 
South Hill will be inspected on the return 
journey. Saturday will be devoted to Laun- 
ceston. 


& ; 
At the old castle, or royal palace, of Kin- 
drochit, the ruins of which are almost grass- 
covered, and which stands on the east bank 
of the Clunie, near the bridge in the middle 
of the village, some interesting discoveries 
were made at the beginning of July. The 
castle was built by Malcolm Canmore in 
1059, and several charters of the date of 
King Robert II. have been discovered from 
time to time. Whilst the contractor and his 
men were removing what appeared to be a 
heap of rubbish at a point that seemed to be 
outside the castle enclosure, they discovered 
that they were working on a part of the 
massive castle wall, probably a portion of 
the south-western tower. The uncovered 
wall was found to be 11 feet thick, and on 
the inner side a stone staircase leading to 
the lower chambers was unearthed. The 


steps are of freestone, and are of light colour. . 


The chisel marks are yet as distinct as when 
the steps came from the dresser. It is a 


spiral stair, and the outer ends of the steps 
are nicely circled as if moulded out of wood. 
It is supposed, from the quality of the free- 
stone, that it had been taken from Kil- 
drummy. ‘The excavations will probably be 
carried further. 


¢ k¢ & 


The following curious advertisement has 
recently appeared in the Zimes - 

O ARCHITECTS, Archzeologists, Sculptors, and 

Masons.—For SALE, the ..NCIENT COAT 
of ARMS removed from the front of the Chapel of 
Emanuel Hospital, or Emmanuel College, West- 
minster, founded by Lady Dacre, 1594. A perfectly 
unique and very fine work of art, beautifully sculptured - 
in Portland stone, and which was carefully taken 
down with a view to re-erection in the vicinity. For 
particulars address M 735, The Times Office, E.C. 
Can any of our readers tell us the fate of this 
stone, by whose orders it was sold, and what 
are the arms? Our own application to 
M 735 “for particulars” was treated with 
silent disdain. 
¢ 


References have recently been made in the 
Antiquary (vol. xxx., pp. 139, 187) to the 
charnel-houses or bone-holes found beneath 
certain of our churches. Another Northamp- 
tonshire example is supplied by a cor- 
respondent. The picturesque and ancient 
little market town of Brackley, on the borders 
of Buckinghamshire, still retains one of its 
fine and interesting parish churches dedicated 
to St. Paul. Beneath the Lady chapel on 
the south side of the choir is a crypt with a 
plain groined roof supported by a central 
pillar. It is gained by a stairway in the 
south wall, and is now used for the heating 
apparatus. Its use, beyond doubt, was that 
of a charnel-house, and the older inhabitants 
can remember its store of bones. There are 
still visible in the east. wall two shoots from 
the churchyard for the purpose of placing the 
disturbed bones in this receptacle. 


¢ 

This church contains but few monuments of 
interest, but the inscription on an old mural 
slab in the Lady chapel above the crypt is so 
quaint in phraseology and other ways that it 
is well worthy of reproduction : 

Within this Ile there lyes interred 

Old Patricke Lysle with him is buried 

William his sonne who left for seed 

Seaven yet to cd deaths hand to feed 
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But when or where breath shall resign 
No man doth knowe but the Divine 
Yet if agreed beth time and place 
Layd let them be within this space 
Flesh lie thou here for thou art dust 
Soul fly thou where livest the just. 
15 

This Patrick Lisle was 

desended from the An 

tient familie of the 

Lisles of Filton 

in Northumberland. 


Within the last few weeks a disastrous change 
has been made in the fittings of this church. 
A good substantial pulpit, handsome of its 
kind, and in no way inconvenient or unsuit- 
able for the church, has been removed. It 
bore an inscription saying that it was the gift 
of Paul Methuen in 1720. Paul Methuen 
was one of the members of Parliament for the 
ancient borough of Brackley. The new costly 
pulpit, with elaborately pierced panels, stand- 
ing on a stone base, is quite out of harmony 
with the church, and is mean in its propor- 
tions. What has become of the old one? 
When will incumbents and churchwardens 
learn the lesson of taking jealous care of that 
which is good and historic in our churches? 
English history did not end with the Reforma- 


tion. 


Further Motes on Sanr 
Folklore. 


By A. W. Moore, M.A. 


Author of Survnames and Place-Names of the Isle of Man; 
Diocesan History of Sodor and Man; Folklore of the Isle 
of Man, etc. 

—$—$_———_ 
CHAPTER IV.—Hoscosiins, MONSTERS, 


GIANTS, MERMAIDS, APPARITIONS, ETC. 


= aN this chapter we are able to add 
to the information already given 
some new particulars and stories 
about the Phynodderee, or, more 
Posen the Fenodyree, the Dooinney-Oie, 
the Glashtin, and the Buggane, as well as 
new tales about mermen and mermaids, and 
about apparitions and spirits. 

In the Folklore of the Isle of Man, we had 
described the Fenodyree and the Glashtin* 


* The Glashtin, however, has, as will be seen, 
other attributes, 





as partaking of characteristics derived from 
both Scandinavian (or Teutonic) and Celtic 
sources ; and this view is confirmed, as far 
as the Fenodyree at least is concerned, by 
Professor Rhys, who writes: “I am inclined 
to think the idea more Teutonic than Celtic ; 
at any rate, I need not point out to you the 
English counterparts of this hairy satyr in 
the hobgoblin, ‘Lob lie by the Fire,’ and 
Milton’s Lubber Fiend, whom he describes 
as one that 

‘ Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin sings.’”* 
In support of it he gives Cregeen’st definition 
of the word as meaning one who has hair for 
stockings or hose. 

One among the many stories related of 
the Fenodyree’s strength was recently told to 
the writer as follows: “On one occasion, 
when he was cutting grass, harrow-pins were 
placed in the meadow to tease him, but he 
promptly cut them right through, merely re- 
marking, Cuishagyn Creoi, Cuishagyn Creot, 
‘ Hard Stalks, Hard Stalks.’” (W. 7. Cain.) 


The Dooinney-Oie. 

This creature, originally a household spirit, 
has latterly been invested with the character- 
istics of the Fenodyree. A man from the 
parish of Rushen told Mr. Roeder that the 
Night Man “took a hand at the flails” in 
the night, and he related the following stories 
about him, which, as will be seen, are practi- 
cally identical with those about the Fenodyree : 
on one occasion, when he was threshing the 
corn at a farm near St. Mark’s, they listened 
to him, and believing that he was half naked 
and had the form of a man, they took pity 
on him, and brought him a suit of clothes. 
When he saw it he exclaimed : 


“ Troosyn er toin, ‘Trousers on rump, — 
Lheiney er dreeym, Shirt on back, 
Wass er dreeym, Waistcoat on back, 


Jackad er dreeym, Jacket on back, 

Hatad er chione.” Hat on head.” 
He then left the place and the clothes, and 
was never seen again. 

On a previous occasion, he said, the same 
farmer, for whom the Dooinney-Oie had done 
the threshing, was talking about getting in his 


* “ Manx Superstitions,” Fo/kore, vol, ii., p. 286, 
+ Author of Manx Dictionary. 
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sheep from the mountains on the morrow, 
and all the while the Dooinney-Oie* was 
listening. The next morning all the sheep 
were in the farmyard, and the Dooinney was 
in the “laugh” (loft), from whence he 
shouted that ‘there was one that he could 
not get home, but that a hare had sprung up 
among them, and he had “ catched ” him and 
brought him with the rest. This was a little 
loghtan (native sheep). ‘‘ For,” said the man, 
“he did not know the difference between a 
hare and a sheep.” 

The following story about him emanates 
from the north of the island: “ Yer know we 
have Wight-Men, too, big, big fellars, and 
they wear no clothes on them. Many years 
ago, when I was a lump of a girl like our 
Kitty theer at one of the farms, cloas (close) 
where I was livin’, a night-man used to come 
every night and grind the corn for the 
farmer ; he was a terrible big chap, and so 
awful strong, yer never saw the like; one 
day the farmer was thinkin’, ‘ Now the couth 
(cold) was comin’ he would give the fellow 
some clothes,’ and his wife made the clothes, 
and in the evenin’ the farmer put them 
down, so that he could see them; in he 
came, and surely he seed them clothes, 
and catchin’ hould ox” them, he muttered 
something, and putting on theer clothes, he 
went away and never came back again.” 

If a scythe were left out at night and an 
H put on it, the Dovinney-Oie would cut the 
corn. (C. Roeder.) 

The Glashan or Glashtin is defined by 
Kelly as “a goblin, an imaginary animal 
which rises out of the water,”f and by 
Cregeen as “a goblin, a sprite,”{ while the 
popular idea of him varies, as he is some- 
times supposed to be a hairy goblin or sprite 
of similar characteristics to the Fenodyree, 
and sometimes merely a monster in the shape 
of a Cabbyl-Ushtey, “ Water-Horse.” Pre- 
cisely similar stories are told about him as 
about the Fenodyree, yet the balance of 
evidence appears to be in favour of the 
view of him as a water-horse. Thus one of 

* Mr. Roeder’s informant spoke of the Dooinney- 
Aeg, “ Young Man,” not the Dooinney-Oie ; but the 
writer, who has often heard similar tales about the 
Dooinney-Oie, never heard of the Dooinney-Aeg, nor 
has anyone else to whom he has spoken. 

+ Manx Dictionary, Manx Soc., vol. xiii , p. 96. 

+ Manx Dictionary, p. 79. 


Professor Rhys’s informants told him “ that 
it had nothing human about it, but was a 
sort of gray colt, frequenting the banks of 
lakes at night, and never seen except at 
night.”* And Train speaks of him as “a 
water-horse, that formerly, like the Zarroo- 
Ushtey, left his native element to associate 
with land animals of the same class, and 
might frequently be seen playing gambols in 
the mountains among the native ponies, to 
whom the G/ashtin is said to have been at 
one time warmly attached, but since the 
breed of the native horses has been crossed 
with those of other countries, he has wholly 
deserted them.”+ On account of his being 
seen only at night he is sometimes called 
the Cadby/-ny-Hoie, or ‘ Night-Horse.” 

A Cabbyl-Ushtey, or Water-Horse, was seen, 
in 1859, in a field near Ballure Glen, and 
hundreds of people left Ramsey in order to 
catch a sight of it, but they were doomed 
to disappointment. The people about Glen 
Meay believed that the part of the glen 
below the waterfall was haunted by the spirit 
of a man who one day met a monster of this 
kind, and, thinking it was an ordinary horse, 
got upon its back, when it ran off and dis- 
appeared in the sea, and the rider was 
drowned. t 

Here follows a more recent tale about the 
same creature: ‘‘ Now, theer’s a relation of 
mine, Jim Quirk by name. He’s a real smart 
one, and ¢errible fine, not the man to be 
afeard of anyone, but one night his senses 
were near taken away from him ; he was tellin’ 
it many times in this house. One winter's 
night, two years ago, when all the ground 
was covered with snow, my relation Jim 
came into the cottage in the evening, covered 
with snow and as pale as a sheet, like as if 
he had been frickened. ‘Well, Jim,’ says I, 
‘what’s been your work to-day?’ He looked 
at me so strange, I began to tremble. Then 
he laughs, gueer Jike, an’ says, ‘I had work 
enough to last me some time to come. I 
left home six o'clock this evening to go to 
mend Farmer S——’s barn. It took me two 
hours before I got to the river. I could not 
see the bridge at all, at all, and the couth 


* Rhys, **Manx Superstitions,” Folklore, vol. ii., 
p. 285. 

t History of Isle of Man, vol. ii., p. 147. 

+ Newspaper cutting ; name and exact date lost. 
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(cold) was something terrible. I did not 
know what to do, when I saw good-luck—an 
old mare, with bit already in its mouth; so I 
catches hold of it and jumps on its back. 
Without my leading, it plunges right into 
the water, and takes me along under, and 
the water, woman, was as cold as ice. I 
thought I should never see the land again, 
when all of a sudden the s/eeéch* plunges out 
on the other side, and before I could give it 
a taste of my stick, it had gone under the 
water again. I was terrible frickened, and it 
will be a long time before I get on the 
back of a water-horse again.’?”—(C. Roeder, 
Lezayre.) 

The next tale refers to the same creature 
under the name of Caddy-ny-Hoie, or Night- 
Horse : “ Yes, theere’s night-horses. A man 
was telling me he was for riding one, and it 
is quite true, dekase I know the man very 
well, and he would not be for tellin’ me a 
lie, at all. One night he was comin’ home, 
and he was feelin’ very tired—it’s like he 
could scarcely go on much further—an’ just 
as he was turning round the corner of the road, 
near by Christian of Milntown,t he seed (saw) 
a fine horse, a terrible beauty of a horse, and 
he gets quicker like in walkin’,,and soon gets 
near to it ; the truth, there was no one near 
about, and the horse was main and beautiful, 
and theer was a splendid saddle on, so he 
jumped in the saddle and the horse flew 
oft wid’ him like mad just, and he was think- 
ing surely he would be home soon, when the 
horse it gives an awful leap right up in the 
air, an’ he was frickened, and it then gives a 
regular plump on to the airth (earth) again, 
and, sudden like, he finds himself kicked on to 
the growand (ground); he got up middlin’ 
quick, but the horse was gone, and he said 
it wearnt one of our horses at all he had 
been ridin’, but a Night-Horse.” (C. Roeder.) 

A Lezayre woman told Mr. Roeder that 
her father never allowed the girls and boys 
to go down to the river by moonlight for fear 
that the Night-Horse would carry them off. 
She{ would take some people across safely, 
but others she took “down.” Another in- 


* Sleetch, ‘‘ slime,” a deceitful, slippery person. 
Manx Dictionary, Manx Soc., vol. xiii., p. 169. 

+ Le, The estate of Milntown belonging to 
Christian. 

+ The “‘ Night-Horse ” was sometimes a mare. 


formant in the same parish spoke of a Spirit- 
Horse, evidently a similar creature, which 
travels on the roads, takes up belated 
travellers and puts them down at their 
doors. People she does not care for she 
tosses off. 

The Glashtin in his capacity as a Water- 
Horse much resembles another monster, the 
Tarroo-Ushtey, or Water-Bull, about whom 
some stories have already been given.* 

Mr. Roeder mentions that where there is 
now the Promenade in Ramsey, there was 
formerly a large pool, which was inhabited 
by a Zarroo-Ushtey, and people never dared 
to go near it for fear of harm or mis- 
chief being done to them by him. It would 
seem that in 1852 this breed had not been 
long extinct, as “‘a farmer of Kirk Onchan, 
on returning from a place of worship, met 
one of these brutes near Slegaby.t He de- 
scribed it as a wild-looking animal, with large 
eyes sparkling like fire, which crossed the 
road in front of him and went flapping 
away.” } 

The vengeance of the Fenodyree, the Glash- 
tin, and the Zarroo-Ushtey, are all invoked 
upon some person unknown, in the following 
verse of an old song: 

‘*Cred dy jinnagh yn Tarroo-Ushtey spottagh, 

As yn Glashtin 00 y ghoaill, 
As yn Fenodyree y glionney § sprangagh, 
Clooiesagh y jean jeed noi’n voal. 
* What if the spotted Water-Bull 
And the Glashtin take thee, 


And the Fenodyree of the glen, waddling, 
To throw thee like a bolster against the wall.” 


We must refer our readers to the Fo/k-lore 
of the Isle of Man\\ for the story of the Great 
Fiend, called Zhe Buggane of St. Trinian’s, 
where his remarks when he demolished the 
roof of the chapel so called are recorded. 

The following distinct version of them was 
given to the writer orally : 


“Vell oo fakin yn kione mooar aym? 
Flee. Fee. 

“Vell 00 fakin my rothaghyn liauyr? Hee. 
Flee. 


* Folklore of the Isle of Man, pp. 59, 60. 

7 A farm in the parish of Onchan. 

t Quiggin’s /s/e of Man Guide, 1852. 

§ Here the Fenodyree would seem to be considered 
merely as a monster like the other two. 

||. Pages 60, 61. -- 
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“ Vell 00 fakin yn callin mooar aym? Hee. 
Hee. 

“ Vell 00 fakin my yngnyn geyre? Hee. 
flee. 

“ Vell 00 fakin my cassyn sceilt? Hee. 
Hee. 


“ Dost thou see my big head? Hee. 
Hee. 

“Dost thou see my long arms? Hee. 
Hee. 

*‘ Dost thou see my big body? Hee. Hee. 

“Dost thou see my sharp claws? Hee. 
Hee. 

“Dost thou see my cloven feet? Hee. 
Hee.” 


“This Buggane,” says the same informant, 
“was as black as ebony, and covered with 
wrinkles like the leather of a blacksmith’s 
bellows. When he failed to catch Timothy* 
he threw his head after him, and it fell in 
Marown churchyard, where it exploded.” 
(W. J. Cain.) 

A similar fiend to the St. Zrinian’s Bug- 
gane seems to have haunted the Manx coast 
more than two centuries ago, as Thomas 
Denton wrote: “In my returne fro Ireland 
when we were cruising along that coast 
(i.¢., of the Isle of Man) one evening late 
between Duglas and Ramsey Bays, the 
master of the ship shewed me a rock where 
an infernall spirit used to aioy passengers 
and would so affright passengers w'" hydeous 
noyses and cause such disturbance in y® 
waters in y® night time yt many ships were 
thereby wrackt and many more in hazard and 
that was when he was a cabin boy, but that 
y' ffiend is now layed to sleep and ye coast is 
clear.” 

Other Bugganes of more recent date seem 
not to have been fiends, but disembodied 
spirits. 

About Giantst we have gleaned the follow- 
ing additional particulars : 


The Great Man’s Chamber. 

“The Fort of Duglas, which commands the 
bay, is a very ancient building, but kept in 
good repair. They say that the great Cara- 

* See Folklore of the Isle of Man, p. 61. 
Wood. 


7 MS. 1681, from Mr. G. W. 
t See Folklore of the Isle of Man, pp. 63-67. 


tack, brother to Bonduca, Queen of Britain, 
concealed here his young nephew from the 
fury of the Romans, who were in pursuit 
of him, after having vanquished the queen 
and slain all her other children. ‘There is 
certainly a very strong and secret apartment 
underground in it, having no passage to it 
but a hole, which is covered with a large 
stone ; and is called to this day, Zhe Great 
Man’s Chamber.”* 

. There are numerous legends about large 
stones being hurled by giants, and in sup- 
port of these legends the Manx peasants for- 
merly showed strangers the giants’ quoiting 
stones, which are two huge monoliths of clay- 
slate in the parish of Rushen, one being on 
Ballacreggan farm, and the other on Cronk- 
Skibbylt adjoining. The tradition about them 
is that “two giants tossed them thither in 
their games from the top of the Mull Hills.”+t 
There are also shown marks of giants’ fingers, 
called JA/leir-ny-Foawr, “fingers of the 
giant,” on two similar monoliths, in a field 
at Balle Keeill Pherick, on the way down 
from the Sloc to Colby. “I was told,” says 
Prof. Rhys, “there were originally five of 
these stones standing in a circle, all of them 
marked in the same way by the same giant 
as he hurled them down from where he stood, 
miles away on the top of the mountain called 
Cronk-yn-Irree Lhaa.”{ The stones of the 
Kew Avenue, and the circle at Lhergydhoo, 
in the parish of German, were known by 
the same name, and there is a “Giant’s 
Footmark ” at Ballacannell, in the parish of 
Maughold. 

Giants’ graves are not uncommon. There 
is one at the foot of South Barrule, and 
another at Bad/aterson, in the parish of Maug- 
hold. The cromlech at the end of the stone 
avenue at Kew is called Lhiaght-ny-Foawr, or 
“Grave of the Giant.” The same name is 
applied to the stone circle at Bal/akelly, in 
the parish of Santon, and the “cup-marks ” 
on the stones there are said to have been 
made by the giants with their fingers, when 
the stones were being brought to the spot by 
them.§ The green mound, 30 yards long, 
outside the walls of Peel Castle, is called by 


* Waldron (1726), Manx Soc., vol. xi., p. 47- 

+ Jenkinson, /s/e of Man Guide, p. 87. 

t ‘*Manx Superstitions,” Fo/Zlore, vol. ii., p. 285- 
§ Jenkinson, /sle of Man Guide, p. 76. °° 
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the same name. It is ‘bélieved that a great 
prince, who never knew death, has been bound 
there by enchantment for the last 600 years.* 


Some Eramples of Badges from 
Monumental Brasses. 
By J. Lewis ANDRE, F.S.A. 
oats 
[HAT accomplished antiquary, the 
fi, Ry late J. R. Planché, “08 anil 
in his Pursuivant of Arms : “ Little 
as is the accurate information we 


possess respecting heraldry in general, our 
knowledge of that very interesting and 





















De Bohun. 


curious portion of it—the badges of our 
royal and noble families— is still more 
limited.” The truth of the above holds 
good to a great extent at the present day ; 
but when heraldry was held in far greater 
esteem than at present, the badge formed a 
very important feature in heraldic science, 

* Train, History of the Isle of Man, vol. ii, 


PP- 173s 174. 
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and some families were as proud of ‘their 
badges as others were of their coats-of-armis, 
crests, or mottoes. An instance of this is 
furnished by the Sussex family of the Pel- 
hams, who, having had the buckle of a sword- 
strap granted them for valour displayed in 
the field, appear to have omitted no oppor- 
tunity of employing their badge, placing it 
conspicuously on the churches which they 
benefited, on the houses they built, on their 
chimney fire-backs and dogs, and other 
furniture,"and even on the backs of their 
sheep. Almost equal in notoriety was the 


far-famed badge : 
Old Neville’s crest, 
The rampant bear, chain’d to the ragged staff. 
Henry VI., Part I1., Act V., scene i. 


When it is stated by Mr. Boutell, in his 


Beaumont, 


§Lewis Andre. Det. 


Richard I. 





Heraldry, Ancient and Modern, that “ badges 
or cognizances are figures totally distinct 
from crests, and are borne without a shield,” 
it must not be implied that badges do xot 
appear on shields, as they have done so from 
an early date. For instances, we see the 
feathers of the Black Prince on shields about 
his tomb at Canterbury ; and the badge of 
the fetterlock on the brass of Sir Simon 
2H 
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Felbrigge, 1416, at Felbrigg, Norfolk, is 
also on a scutcheon. In a similar manner 
shields on the tomb of Queen Elizabeth bear 
the Tudor emblems of the fleur-de-lis, port- 
cullis, rose, and thistle. 

The brass of Thomas, Lord Berkeley, 1392, 
at Wootton - under - Edge, Gloucestershire, 
shows the badge of a mermaid, but the oldest 
example here illustrated is the badge on the 
noble memorial of Alianore de Bohun, dated 
1399, at Westminster Abbey. Here in the 
canopy of her brass is the celebrated badge 
of the De Bohun family, a swan ar. crowned, 
or, ducally gorged, and chained o7, as borne 
by Thomas de Woodstock, and in the in- 
scription the swan is also introduced, but 
not crowned or chained. Later examples 
show us badges placed between each word 
of an inscription, as on one of the Beau- 
champ monuments at Warwick. The De 
Bohun swan badge, it is, perhaps worth 
mentioning, hangs from the neck of the 
effigy of the poet Gower on his tomb at 
St. Mary Overie’s, Southwark. 

The brass of Canon William Langton, 
1413, at Exeter Cathedral, bears the badge 
of the Stafford knot upon the orphrey of his 
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Stafford. 


cope, and it appears there on account of his 
relationship to Edward Stafford, Bishop of 
Exeter, whose arms are on a shield at one of 
the upper corners of the slab. 


At Felbrigg, Norfolk, are numerous interest- 
ing brasses, and among them is one to Sir 
Simon Felbrigge, dated 1416, and which 
displays the badge of a fetterlock, an object 
which heralds consider to have been an 
instrument attached to the leg of a horse to 
prevent his escape. On the same brass, 
cleverly introduced as a bracket to the 
double canopy over the figures of Sir Simon 
and his wife, is the figure of a hart, one of 
the badges of Richard II., and the origin of 
so many of our inn-signs. It appears here 
in consequence of Sir Simon having been 
standard-bearer to the unfortunate Richard. 
Officials under the Crown, it need hardly.be 
said, often used the badge of the reigning 
sovereign, and, on the other hand, royal 
personages occasionally assumed the badges 
of those of lower rank ; thus, Rous relates of 
Earl Beauchamp (who died in 1439) that, 
“The empresse of Almayne taking the Erles 
livery a Bere from a knight’s shoulder, and 
for great love and favour setting hit on her 
shouldre ” ; and there isa portrait at Parham, 
Sussex, of Queen Elizabeth, where the dress 
is shown embroidered with the ragged staff 
of Dudley of Leicester. 

The beautiful canopied brass at Burnham 
Thorpe, Norfolk, commemorating — Sir 
William Calthorpe, 1420, has two figures of 
falcons facing each other under the canopy, 
and not in its spandrels, as stated by Haines 
(vol. i, p. 114). The birds are duly belled 
and jessed, and standing on mounts, whilst 
from each falcon is a label inscribed with the 
old motto of the Calthorpes, Pexser de fyner. 
Upton, according to Guillim, is not compli- 
mentary to those who first adopted the falcon 
in their arms, quoting his opinion that 
“This bird doth show that he that first took 
upon him the bearing thereof was such an 
one as did eagerly pursue, vex, and molest 
poore and silly creatures.” The falcon 
appears to be the badge of the Courtenay 
family, occurring on the brass of Sir Peter 
Courtenay, 1409, at Exeter Cathedral 
(Haines, vol. i., p. 114). 

On the brass of Sir Humfrey Bourchier, 
1471, in Westminster Abbey, are shields 
with his badge of a coudiere, or elbow-guard, 
the straps of which are ingeniously twisted 
into the Bourchier knot, a figure which 
boasts of a high antiquity, as it occurs on a 
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Roman bas-relief found at Risingham, North- 
umberland, now preserved in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Sir John Rat- 
cliff (Fitzwalter), who lived in the reign of 





Calthorpe. 
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Edward IV., had a “garde bras silver” as 
his badge (see Pursivant at Arms, p. 185, 
where it is engraved). 

A brass now in the possession of the 
Surrey Archeological Society represents a 
knight and a lady who are supposed to have 
been members of the Compton family. It is 
a single plate, and behind the figures are 
flaming beacons, whilst twisted round the 
post of each of the latter is a scroll with the 


motto, So have J cause. The same emblem 


and motto appear in the east window of 
Sopley Church, Hants, and the flaming 
beacon is still the crest of the Comptons, 
Earls of Northampton, though their motto is 
now, Je ne cherche que un. 

A large display of heraldry is to be seen 
on the tomb of Sir Roger L’Estrange, 1506, 
and which stands in- the middle of the 
chancel at Hunstanton Church, Norfolk, 


There is a central figure of the knight in an 
heraldic tabard, and with his mantled and 
crested helm under his head, whilst the sides 
of the canopy have niches, which, instead 
of saints, contain figures of his ancestors, 
also in tabards; finally, at the sides and 
ends of the tomb are eight shields, four of 
which bear the badge of two clasped hands, 
a device of considerable antiquity, and which 
may be seen on a Roman ring engravedjin 
Jones’s Finger-ring Lore, p. 41; it appears 
also on others of more modern date. 

At Wivernhoe, Essex, are two large but 
coarse brasses for William, Viscount Beau- 
mont, 1507, and his lady Elizabeth, 1537. 
The former memorial has a figure of this 
nobleman, with his badge of the elephant 
and castle beneath his feet; it also occurs in 
the spandrels of the canopy, and the clauses 
of the inscription are separated by a similar 
figure. 

According to Guillim, the elephant in 
heraldry was considered an emblem of 
strength, wit, and ambition. It appears to 
have been early used as a symbol of those 
qualities, and the Danish Order of the White 
Elephant, dating as far back as 1190, had 
the collar of the Order originally composed of 
elephants and crosses. 

Badges and epitaphs are often combined 
up to a comparatively recent date ; probably 
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one of the latest examples is found on the 
tomb of Paul Howard, Earl of Stafford, who 
died in 1782, and is buried in Westminster 
Abbey. The badges on this monument, 
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according to Neale, are no less than eighteen 


in number; and these, he states, are the 
ancient badges of honour belonging to the 


Staffords. 
Re” 


English, Scotish, and Jrish 
Book-Collectors.* 


A Rott or FaME AND DEATH. 
(1676-1894.) 
By W. Carew HaAzuitt. 

*, In the following tentative catalogue, collections 
believed to be still wholly or mainly intact are 
marked with a *; the date of the dispersion, 
when it is known to the writer, is added in a 
parenthesis. The names of the principal libraries 
are printed in capitals ; those of owners, who were 
or are distinguished apart from their property in 
this way, are given in italics. 

jem) CHAPTER, not the least important, 

41 in the transmission of books and 

in the vicissitudes of taste so 
powerfully influencing their sur- 
vival, is that treating of individuals in the 
various walks of life who have made it their 
business from different points of view, under 
different circumstances, and with very un- 
equal results, to collect the literary produc- 
tions of the ages which preceded their own. 

This has been a class of curiosity and 

interest on the part of all the successive 

nationalities which have existed in the world 
since the first-rise of a spirit of inquiry and 
intellectual refinement. Many persons have 
accumulated books without reading them ; 
and some of our greatest thinkers and 
authors never aimed at possessing a library. 

The epigram of Hobbes of Malmesbury, 

that if he had read as much as some he 

should have known as little, is familiar to us 
all; but there were times when the mere 

storage of books or their concentration in a 

given repository was beneficial, as it tended 

to awaken a call for the old or obsolete 
literature, and to secure it from destruction. 

Till public libraries became more general, 

volumes which did not appeal to the current 

taste were apt to fall a prey to ignorance or 

* Owing to an unfortunate mishap the first portion 
of this paper, which has been for some time in type, 
and which was announced as to appear in our last 
number, was accidentally omitted. In order as far as 


possible to rectify the error, the paper is now given 
here, as a whole, without division. 








indifference ; and had. not a few pioneers 
directed their researches toward a field. out- 
side the pale of the ordinary student, and filled 
their studies or closets with the neglected pub- 
lications of prior centuries, there is no doubt 
that the havoc among the now so precious 
fruits of our early English and Scotish 
presses would have been infinitely greater 
even than we have reason to believe it to 
have been. The general oblivion which 
overtook the printed work of Caxton and 
his followers down to the second half of the 
eighteenth century is established beyond 
doubt by the low prices realizable for 
volumes at present estimated far beyond 
their weight in sovereigns; and we see 
clearly enough that it was solely through the 
unconscious offices of a series of book- 
lovers or curiosity-fanciers that articles of 
which the market value long remained from 
a penny to a shilling, and would now be in 
many instances calculable by hundreds, nay, 
thousands, of pounds, were not irretrievably 
sacrificed. One material point seems to be, 
that formerly, before a handful of men in 
this country acquired some degree of sym- 
pathy with the existing remains of our 
ancient literature, and found room for them 
on their shelves, there was no conception of 
the comparative scarcity of Old English books, 
and items which are regarded by us as price- 
less occur in catalogues at the same figures as 
others which have descended to us in rela- 
tive abundance. It is when we deliberately 
contemplate the enormous waste which has 
actually taken place that we are apt to grow 
more thankful to those who, whatever their 
motives were, snatched from the fire, the 
pie-dish, and other domestic purposes, the 
examples which we hold at this moment of 
the literary labours or amusements of our own 
forefathers. The dilettante, the virtuoso, the 
bookworm, the bibliomaniac, or by whatever 
name he may be called, has done his part, 
after all ; had it not been for his ardour and 
industry, how much would have been lost 
for ever to the scholar and the student! It 
is our privilege to-day to have under our eyes 
many a record of the past, which has passed 
from one affectionate hand to another, until 
it has reached ourselves—until it is as secure 
from loss as anything human can be secure. 
The generations of book-collectors, , there- 
fore, have deserved well of their country and 
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their species; and it struck the present 
writer that this slightly annotated list, 
alphabet-wise, of at all events the principal 
names in this branch of enterprise might 
prove serviceable and interesting. 

Here we have a school of men of very 
varied culture and attainments, yet with one 
uniform aim before them, who have not 
merely helped to render possible the collec- 
tion of material for a British Bibliography, 
but for the study of the progress and deve- 
lopment of our literature during a very long 
and important period. Now, when a book, 
once published, can hardly be lost, it is 
difficult to conceive a time when, either 
because a volume was very popular or the 
reverse, the odds were heavy indeed against 
its existence beyond the immediate genera- 
tion, even if edition upon edition, and 
thousands of copies, had been circulated. 

I have ventured to admit into the ensuing 
catalogue the names of a few men, such as 
Dickens and Thackeray, who were rather 
book-recipients than book-collectors. 


Sir Thomas Abney. 
*Lord Acton. 

.’. Bought by Mr. Carnegie, but preserved 

entire at Aldenham. 
Samuel Addington. 
Canon Addison, 
Joseph Addison (1799). 
George Allan of Darlington. 
T. Allen (1795). 

.*. The rarest Early English books and tracts. 

*Edward Alleyn. 

.*. Some of his books were conveyed from 
Dulwich College by Garrick and Malone. 
The rest still remain at Dulwich. 

Lionel Ames, 

Joseph Ames (1760). 

Robert Andrews of the Inner Temple. 
John Anstis, Garter. 

John Arden. 

aS ye es in books in and about 1790-1, 
with a bookplate. 

Earl of Arundel. 

.*. Bequeathed to the Royal Society by the 
founder, and sold by that body for £100, it is 
said ; the transaction awakened a good deal of 
criticism at the time. 

*Dr. Ashbee. 
EARL OF ASHBURNHAM. 

.*. Chiefly dispersed among the British 
Museum and other public libraries by private 
contract. 

Lord Ashburton. 
*Elias Ashmole. 
.*. In the Bodleian. 
=. Askew, yf ds (180 
omas Astle, Deputy Keeper of the Records (1894). 
Earl of Aylesford (1888), ” 


J. E. Bailey. 
* Thomas Baker, Socius Ejectus. 
.*. Many of his books in the library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; but others often 
occur. 
Earl of Balcarres. 
Sir Andrew Balfour, M.D. (1695). 
*Archbishop Bancroft. 
.*. A portion at least of his collections is at 
Lambeth. 
Bulkeley Bandinel (1861). 
*Sir Joseph Banks. 
.*. The Banks collection is believed to be, 
for the most part, in the British Museum. 
Thomas Barrett of Lee. 
Marquis of Bath (Longleat). 
Bateman Family of Derbyshire (1891). 
-’. Valuable books and MSS. 
Bathurst Family. 
William Baynton of Gray’s Inn. 
Earl of Beaconsfield (1882). 
Topham Beauclerc (1781). 
WILLIAM BECKFORD. 
Thomas Bell. 
*Bentinck Family, Dukes of Portland. 
Dr. Bernard (1690). 
Lord Berwick (1843). 
James Bindley, of the Stamp Office (1819). 
John Black of the Morning Chronicle. 
MARQUIS OF BLANDFORD (1819), 
.’. The White Knights Library. Comp. 
Marlborough, 
Philip Bliss (1858). 
Sir Walter Blount. 
Baron Bolland (1840). 
W. Copeland Borlase. 
Sir Alexander Boswell of Auchinleck. 
James Boswell. 
Beriah BKotfield. 
Rev. Jonathan Boucher (1806). 
Hugh Boulter, D.D. 
-*. With a curious ex-libris of Boulter’s 


Museum. 
Lord Brabourne (1893). 
*Henry Bradshaw. 
Dr. Watson Bradshaw (1894). 
W. Bragge of Sheffield (1876). 
Thomas Bramston of Skreens (1885). 
John Brand (1807). 
Woodthorpe Brandon. 
*Marquis of Breadalbane (Taymouth Castle). 
Rev. Mr. Brereton, vicar of Acton, North Wales. 
BENJAMIN HEYwooD BRIGHT (1845). 
Thomas Britton, Small-Coal-Man. 
— Broadley. 
J. Trotter Brockett. 
Francis Broderip. 
The Right Honourable Charles Viscount Bruce of 
Ampthill. 
.*. Book-plates dated 1712. Comp. Aylesford. 
Bruce of Kinnaird. 
Sir Egerton Brydges. 
Duke of Buccleuch. 
.*. Said to be duplicates. 
Duke of Buckingham (Stowe House, 1849). 
.*. The MSS. were sold privately to Lord 
Ashburnham. 
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Earl of Buckinghamshire. 
Henry Thomas Buckle. 
.*. A portion of the library was acquired 
by the late Mr. Henry Huth. 
Rev. W. E. Buckley (1893-94). 
Sir Henry and Sir Edward Bunbury. 
Bishop Burnet. 
*Dr. Burney. . 
.*.. Music and periodical literature. In the 
British Museum. 
John Hill Burton (1881). 
* Robert Burton. 
.. Author of the Anatomy of Melancholy, 
1621. Bequeathed to the Bodleian. 
Earl of Bute. 
.. A portion dispersed in 1794. 
Marquis of Bute. 
Colonel Byng. 
*John Byrom of Kersal Cell. 


Thomas Caldecott (1833). 
Hon. Archibald Campbell. 

.*» Book-plate dated 1708. 
*Edward Capell. 

.". Bequeathed to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
James, Marquis of Carnarvon. 
Thomas Cartwright of Aynho. 

.*. Book-plate dated 1698. 
Chadwicks of Healey Hall. 
George Chalmers (1842). 
Earl of Charlemont (1865). 
*Charles J. 
* Charles I, 

-. Many of the books formerly belonging 
to the Stuarts are in the British Museum ; 
but many went astray, and some were sold as 
duplicates. 

Dr. Charles Chauncy (1790). 
*Humphrey Chetham. 
Earl of Clare (1881). 
Earl of Clancarty. 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon. 
Charles Clark of Great Totham. 
Dr. John Clerk (1769). 
Robert Clutterbuck. 
Rev. W. Cole. 
S. 7. Coleridge. 
Lord Coleridge. 
J. Payne Collier. 
William Collins. 
James Comerford (1881). 
.*.. Topography. 
Archibald Constable. 
William Constable. 
Constables of Burton-Constable, near Hull. 
Bolton Corney. 
Rev. Thomas Corser. 
F. W. Cosens. 
.‘. Shakespeariana, poetical MSS., etc. 
Sir Clement Cottrell, Master of the Ceremonies. 
Charles Cotton. 
Rev. Henry Cotton, Ordinary of Newgate. 
-*. Works on angling, etc. 
*Sir Robert Cotton. 
Courtenays of Powderham Castle. 


Rev. Mr. Cracherode. 
*. Some books bequeathed to the British 
Museum, 
T. Gibson Craig. 
* Archbishop Cranmer. 
Richard Cranmer. 
Robert Cranmer. 
Rev. C. H. Craufurd (1876). 
W. H. Crawford, of Lakelands, Cork. 
EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, 
.*. Partly dispersed. 
Joseph Crawhall (1894). . 
James Crossley. 
*— Cryne. 
-*. Bequeathed to the Bodleian. 
*Mr. Cunliffe, of the Albany. 
.*. At present in possession of his widow. 
Peter Cunningham. 
Miss Richardson Currer (1864). 








*Earls of Dalhousie. 
Alexander Dalrymple. 
Arthur Dalrymple. 
GEORGE DANIEL OF CANONBURY (1864). 
Dashwood Family of Romsey, Hants. 
Thomas Davidson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Robert Davies. 
Charles De Laet of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Edward Denison. 
John Dent (1827). 
*Earls of Derby. 
Derings of Surrenden (1861). 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. 
* WILLIAM SPENCER CAVENDISH, DUKE OF DEVoN- 
SHIRE. 
.*. Mr. Payne Collier’s Duke. 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes. 
kev. T. F. Dibdin. 
Charles Dickens. 
Sir Everard Digby. 
George Digby, Earl of Bristol (1680). 
Sir Kenelm Digby (1680). 
Digbys of Sherborne Castle. 
C. W. Dilke (1880). 
The Dimsdales (1824). 
John Disney. 
Roger Dodsworth. 
John Donne. 
*Francis Douce. 
.*. The chief part of his books went to the 
Bodleian. 
Sir James Douglas of Dalkeith. . 
.. MSS. mentioned in his will (1390). 
Drake Family. 
* William Drummond of Hawthornden. 
.‘. Bequeathed to Edinburgh University, but 
many, alas ! lost. 
Rev. Henry Drury. 
Dr. Ducarel. 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 
Sir Robert Dudley, son of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, and titular Duke of Northumberland. 
Sir David Dundas. 
*Rev. Alexander Dyce. 
.*. Bequeathed to South Kensington. 
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Humphrey Dyson. 
. .*. Early English literature. 


Edwards of Halifax. 
.*. Once owner of the Bedford Missal. 
*Francis Egerton, Earl of Ellesmere. 

.. The Bridgewater Library, rich in Early 

English literature. See next entry. 
John Egerton, first Earl of Bridgewater (1800). 

.*. Said to be duplicates; but some, such 
as Shakespear’s Sonnets, 1609, and Wither’s 
Hallelujah, 1641, were parted with by error. 
The former was bought back, and what is 
known as the Bridgewater House Library still 
remains. 

Princess Elizabeth (1863). 
* John Evelyn. 
Sir John Evelyn. 

.. A considerable portion of the books col- 
lected by the diarist and his successors still 
remains at Wootton; but there has been a 
lamentable system of conveyance from time to 
time. It was once a noble collection. 

J. W. King Eyton (1848). 

.*. Choice copies, privately printed books, 

etc. 


Bryan Fairfax. 
Thomas Fairfax, Lord Fairfax. 
.'. A benefactor to the Bodleian. 
Fairfax/ Family. 
Fanes,/ Earls of Westmoreland. 
Richard Farmer (1798). 
George Francis Farnham. 
Viscount Farnham. 
John Felton. 
Sir John Fenn. 
John Field (1827). 
.*. Theatrical and dramatic collections. 
*Earl Fitzwilliam. 
*.* A buyer at West’s sale in 1773. 
— Fillingham (1805). 7 
Martin Folkes. 
*Buxton Forman, late of the General Post Office. 
John Forster. 
-’. Bequeathed to South Kensington. 
Richard [?] Forster (1806). 
Birket Foster (1894). 
Sir Andrew Fountaine. 
.*. Fine Books of Hours and other MSS. 
saa 8 anaes A.M., of Trinity College, Cam- 
ridge. 
.*» Label bookplate dated 1710. 
Fraser of Lovat. 
Sir Francis Freeling of the Post Office (1836). 
John Fry of Bristol. 
.*. Early English Bibles. 
*F. J. Furnivall, 


John Gage of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Major Gaisford. 
J. Dunn Gardner (1854). 
DAVID GARRICK (1823). 
.*» The most valuable portion of Garrick’s 
library went to the British Museum. Comp. 
Alleyn. 


George I. 
-’» Books with his arms in gold on sides 
occasionally occur. 
George II. 
-*» Comp. Moore infra. 
*GEORGE III. 

.*. A large buyer, no doubt under advice, 
at the early sales, where Caxtons were given 
away. Transferred by George IV. to the British 
Museum /or a good consideration. 

Edward Gibbon. 

*Henry Hucks Gibbs. 
Octavius Gilchrist (1824). 
*W. E. Gladstone. 
Sylvester Lord Glenbervie. 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

.‘. In a copy of Jonson’s works, folio, 1616, 
occurs : ‘Oliver Goldsmith, Temple Garden 
Court, July 17, 1767. Oh Rare Ben Johnson.” 

*G. L. Gomme. 
... Anthropology, folk-lore, prehistoric sub- 
jects. 
James Gomme. 
Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun (1816). 
Frederick Robert Gore. 
Earl of Gosford (1884). 
* Richard Gough. 
‘ *, In the Bodleian, except what were sold in 
1810, 
Gourlay of Great Yarmouth (1871). 
Sheffield Grace. - 
Viscount Granville. 
Thomas Gray (1851). 
Sir George Grey. 
.*. Colonial books. 
*RIGHT Hon. THOMAS GRENVILLE. 
.*. Bequeathed to the British Museum. 
Joseph Gulston. 
D. Gurney (1881). 
J. M. Gutch (1858). 
Edward Gwyn. 

.*. Books occur with this gentleman’s name 

stamped in gold on the covers. 


Edward Hailstone. 
J. O. Halliwell, 
DUKE OF HAMILTON. 

.‘. The Beckford Library was added to that 
at Hamilton Palace. The whole has been 
scattered under the hammer. 

Lord Hampton (1881). 

.*. A portion. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer. 

*, The earliest modern editor of Shakes- 
pear. Some of the old quartos used by him 
were offered for sale by Kinsman of Penzance 
not very long ago. 

P. A. Hanrott. 
Earl of Harborough. 
ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD. 
*Archbishop Harsnet. 
.. Preserved at Colchester. 
L. L. Hartley (1885-7). 
Gabriel Harvey. 
John Harward (1858). 
Joseph Haslewood (1833). 
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Marquis of Hastings. 
.*. Of Moira House, Armagh, and Donning- 
ton, Leicestershire. 
Sir Joseph Hawley (1894). 
S. Haworth. 
Dr. Hawtrey. 
* Hazlitt Family. 
Thomas Hearne. 
RICHARD HEBER (1834-6). 
Rev. Prebendary Hedgeland, of Penzance. 
.. See Hookworm, November, 1894. 
John Henderson, the actor. 
.'. Comp. Kemdéle infra. 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of England. 
*. Books with the arms of England, and 
#.M. in a monogram at each corner of the 
covers. 
Prince Henry, son of James I. 

-. This library was kept at St. James’s. 

Comp. Lumley. 
William Herbert. 
Herbert Family, of Wilton. 

-‘. The books, it is understood, are sadly 
neglected. 

William Hewer, of Clapham (uncle of S. Pepys). 

*. Possibly the diarist imbibed his taste for 
books from this relative. 

George Hibbert (1829). 
Thomas Hill. 
Henry Hoare, Goldsmith, of London. 

-*. Book-plates dated 1704. 

Sir R. Colt Hoare (1885). 
Richard Hoby. 
John Hodge of the Six Clerks’ Office. 

-*. Time of Charles II. 

W. Holborn. 

*Robert Holford. 

Thomas Hollis. 

Thomas Brand Hollis. 

Lord Holmsdale (1850). 

Dr. Honeywood, Dean of Lincoln. 

-’. Bequeathed to the Chapter Library. The 
most curious, at all events, were sold to Dr. 
Dibdin for £525, about 1811, by the holders 
in trust! Comp. Arundel. 

Beresford Hope (1882). 
Earl of Hopetoun. 
— Horner (1854). 
Sir Edward Hulse, Bart. (1894) 
*JOHN HUNTER. © 

.*. Bequeathed to Glasgow. 
*HENRY HUuTH. 
John Hutton (1764). 

.. Early English literature. 
Sir Edward Hyde, Comp. Clarendon. 


C. M. Ingleby. 
Sir William Ingleby. 
J. B. INGLIs (1826 and 1871). 
-. Most valuable early typography, dramatic 
literature, etc. 
*ISHAM FAMILY. 

*. The most important, though not the 
largest, portion of this library, formed in the 
time of om I., has lately passed into the 
hands o 


s Mr. Christie-Miller, who gave up 
certain duplicates, etc., to the British Museum. 


— Jadis. 
James V. of Scotland. 
Rev. J. Burleigh James. 
Thomas James. 
.*. A benefactor to Sion College. 
Sir William Jerningham. 
EARL OF JERSEY. 

.*. Early English literature and typography, 
acquired in the last century on the dispersion 
of the Harleian Library, etc., by the Child 
family. 

Llewellyn Jewitt. 
Thomas Johnes of Hafod. 
R. Johnson. 

.. About 1520. A collector of Caxtons, 
many of which are in the Public Library at 
Cambridge. 

Samuel Johnson. 
*Johnsons of Spalding. 
THOMAS JOLLEY. 
Benjamin Jonson. 
Bishop Juxon. 


Charles Kemble (1838). 
J.P. Kemble. 
.. His collection of old plays passed into the 
Devonshire Collection. Some of them appear 
to have been obtained from Henderson, the 


actor. 
White Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough. 
.’. Library at Peterborough Cathedral. 
Thomas Kidner (1676-7), 
John King, Phelomath. 
— Knight (1847). 


T. H. Lacy (1873). 
Davip LAING. 
Charles Lamb. 
Sir James Hay Langham, Bart. (1894). 
Rev. Lambert Larking. 
* Archbishop Laud. 
E. H. Lawrence. 
Sir Peter Lely. 
Peter le Neve, Norroy. 
Sir Hamon le Strange. 
.*. Early English books and tracts. 
J. D. Lewis. 
Canon Liddon. 
Lord Lindsay. 
.*. Partly dispersed by his son, the Earl of 
Crawford. 
Lloyd of Wygfair (1816). 
— Lloyd (1819). 
*Frederic Locker-Lampson. 
Michael Lort (1791). 
— Loscombe. 
Luke Lowsley (1894). 
Lord Lumley. ; 

.*. Many of his books passed into the hands 
of Prince Henry. Some are now in the British 
Museum. Lord Lumley died in 1609. 

Narcissus Luttrell, 
Rev. E. Luxmoore. 
Rev. C. H. Lyte (1849). 


Lord Macaulay. 
Lord Chancellor Macclesfield. 
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Angus MacDonald, M.D. 

J. M. Mackenzie. 

W. C. Macready (1868). 
James Maidment. 
Mainwarings of Peover, Cheshire. 
*EDMOND MALONE. 

.. The chief portion of his books went to 
the Bodleian. The rest were sold in 1818. 

DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH (Blenheim). 

.‘. The Sunderland Library was incorporated 
with this; both have been dispersed. I have 
been told that the books were so neglected that 
birds built their nests among them, 

Archbishop Marsh. 
.. Trinity College, Dublin. 
J. Fitchett Marsh (1884). 
Frank Marshall. 
Julian Marshall. 
Thomas Martin of Palgrave. 
William Maskell. 
George Mason (1798). 
Charles Matthews, the elder. 
Maule of Panmure. 
Dr. Mavor. 
* Maxwell of Keir. 
Dr. Mead (1754-5). 
Samuel Merriman, J/. 
Sir Samuel Meyrick (1871). 
James Midgeley (1818). 
*W. H. MILLER of Craigentinny. 
.. A large buyer at the Heber sale. 
S. Christie- Miller. 
— Milner. 
Rev, John Mitford (1860). 
Viscount Montagu of Cowdray Park, Sussex, and of 
Ditton Park, Datchet. 
Duke of Montagu. 
*JoHN Moore, Bishop of Ely. 
.. Presented by George II. to University 
Library, Cambridge. 
*Mores of Loseley, near Guildford. 
*MostTYN FAMILY, of Mostyn and Gloddaeth. 
William Muir. 
.’. Bookplate with a Moor’s head. 
Sir David Murray, of Gorthy. 
John Myddelton, Esq. 
Robert Mylne (1749). 


Richard Nash (Beau Nash). 
Hon. Mr. Nassau (1822). 
Sir lsaac Newton. 
Thomas Newton of Cheshire, the elder. 
-*. Books occur with his autograph: Zzo. 
Newton Cestreshyriensis. 
Sir Je Nicholas, Secretary of State to Charles I. 
(1877). 
J. B. Nicholl (1865). 
John Gough Nichols. 
Dudley, Lord North of Kirtling. 
The Hon. Frederic North. 
John North. 
Roger, second Lord North of Kirtling. 


George Offor. 
.. Bibles, Bunyans, etc. The collection is 
supposed to have perished in the fire at 
Sotheby’s in 1865. 
VOL. XXXI. 





William Oldys. 
Arthur Onslow, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Frederic Ouvry. 
Henry Oxenden of Barham, Kent. 

.. One of the earliest collectors of Old 
English plays, which he bound up together in 
six volumes. See Waring. 


Paget Family. 
-‘. The books occasionally present them- 
selves with ? crowned in gold on the binding. 
Cornelius Paine. 
Thomas Park. 
* Archbishop Parker. 
Joseph Parkes. 
George Paton. 
Major Pearson (1788). 
Francis Peck. 
Sir John Peechey, Lord Selsey (1871). 
Sir Robert Peel. 
.. Irish collections. 
Dr. Pegge (1798). 
Thomas Pellett, 12D. (1744) 
Samuel Baker’s first sale. 
General Pennefather. 
Lord Penrhyn (1809). 
*Samuel Pepys. 
.*. Bequeathed to Magdalen College, Cam- 


ridge. 
Sir John + of Burton, co. Cork. 
.". Bookplate dated 1702. 
Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore. 
*Percy Family. 
.‘. Including books with the arms of the 
Wizard Earl. 
FREDERIC PERKINS (1889). 
HENRY PERKINS. 
James Perry, editor of the Morning Chronicle (1822). 
Lord Petre. 
J. D. Phelps. 
S1r THomas PHILLIpps, of Middle Hill. 
.". In course of gradual dispersion. 
Fabian Phillips. 
Robert Pitcairn. 
Plummer of Middlestead. 
Henrietta, Countess of Pomfret. 
Alexander Pope. 
Popham of Littlecote. 
Sir Charles Price (1867). 
J. B. Pulham. 
.*. Original editions of George Wither. 
Henry Pyne, of the Tithe Commission. 


Duke of Queensberry (1813). 


John Ratcliff (1776). 
Richard Rawlinson. 
Thomas Rawlinson. 
Isaac Reed of Staple Inn (1807). 
Hugh Galbraith Reid (1894). 
Charles Weatherby Reynell. 
— Rhodes (1829). 
.‘. Old Plays. 
Rev. J. M.. Rice (1834). 
Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick (1678). 
E. F. Rimbault. 
.. Early music and old plays. 
21 
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Joseph Ritson (1803). 
*Roberts or Robartes of Llanhydrock. 
John Robinson. 
.". Elizabethan and Jacobean literature. 
Dr. Rock. 
Earl of Roden. 
William Roscoe. 
*Earl of Rosebery. 
.*. Scotish literature. 
H. Roundell. 
Joun Ker, DUKE OF ROXBURGHE (1812). 
Thomas Ruddiman. 
Sir Benjamin Ruddyerd. 
Rev, Fuller Russell (1885). 
*Russell Family, of Woburn. 

.'. A large number of books, possibly dupli- 
cates, were thrown into the market about 
thirty years ago. 

*Mrs. Rylands. 
.*. See Spencer below. 


* Archbishop Sancroft. 
*S. Sandars. 

.. Rich in early English typography. 
Savile Family. 
* Sir Walter Scott. 
Lazarus Seaman, JZ. D. (1676). 
*John Selden. 

.'. Bequeathed to the Bodleian. 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 

.*. Curious Scotish and Northern literature. 
*Earl of Shelburne. 

.. MSS. now forming the Lansdowne Col- 
lection in the British Museum, and printed 
books with S crowned on the back and a 
bookplate. 

*E. P. Shirley. 

.*. Irish collections. 
Earl of Shrewsbury (1857). 
Sir John Simeon. 
John Thomas Simes. 
S. W. Singer (1860). 
— Skegg (1842). 
*Skene of Skene. 

.*. Now the property of the Duke of Fife. 
Philip Skippon. 
*SIR HANS SLOANE. 
Charles Roach Smith. 
George Smith (1867). 
Joseph Smith (1773). 

.*. The residue. 

Richard Smith, Secondary ofthe Poultry Compter(1682). 
Dr. William Smith. 
Edward Solly. 
Lord Chancellor Somers. 
. Owner of the famous Somers Tracts, 
bound in thirty folio volumes. 
Robert Southey (1844). 

.. English and Spanish literature. Many 
bound by Mrs. Southey and known as the 
Cottonian Library. 

SPENCER FAMILY, AT ALTHORP. 
.‘. Sold by private contract to Mrs, Rylands. 
Edmund Spenser. 
Scipio Squyer. 
Rev. F. J. Stainforth. 
.*. Female authors of all periods. 


— 


Colonel Stanley (1813). 
Mark Stapfer. 
Staunton of Longbridge. 
*. Shakespeariana, etc., presented to the 
Public Library at Birmingham, and destroyed 
with it in 1879. 
George Steevens (1800). 
Sir John Stoddart, Chief Justice of Malta. 
Henry Stopes. 
.*» Works on Brewing, Malting, etc. 
John Stow. 
Amos Strettell (1840). 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay. 
Sir Edward Sullivan. 
EARL OF SUNDERLAND (1881-3). 
-. See Marlborough. 
John, Earl of Sutherland. 
— Swainson (Berners Street sale). 
General Swinton. 
Sir Philip Sydenham. 
Mary Sydney, Countess of Pembroke. 
Robert Sydney, Earl of Leicester. 
.*. Bookplate dated 1704. 
Sir William Sydney. 
Sir M. M. SyKEs (1824). 


Sir Charles Talbot (1814). 
*BISHOP TANNER. 
-. In the Bodleian. 
Joseph Tasker. 
Baron Taylor (1853). 
Lord Taunton. 
W. M. Thackeray. 
W. Matthews Thomas. 
W. J. Thoms. 
Ralph Thoresby. 
S1R JOHN THOROLD (1884). 
The Syston Park Coliection. 
Sir William Tite (1874). 
*TOLLEMACHE FamILY, of Helmingham Hall and 
Ham House. 
John Towneley (1883). 
Dawson Turner (1853-9). 
.. Rich in MSS. 
R. S. Turner. 
Turnor family. 
M. C. Tutet (1786). 
— Tyrrell, City Remembrancer. 
Thomas Tyrrwhitt. 
.’. Some of his books went by bequest to the 
British Museum. 
Samuel Tyssen (1802). 
*Tyssen-Amherst, Lord Amherst. 


William Upcott. 
.*. See George Daniel’s Sale, 1864, No. 1608. 


E. V. Utterson (1852 and 1857). 


Vaughans of Hengwrt. 
.*. Sold privately to Kerslake of Bristol. 
Vaughans of Riig. 
.*. Lord Vernon, Dantesque, and other 
Italian literature. 
— Voigt, of the Custom House (1806). 


Gilbert Wakefield. 
James Walker of Innerdovat, 4.D. 
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Edmond Waller. 
Alfred Wallis of Derby. 
.«. Some of the books collected by prede- 
cessors. 
Horace Walpole. 
Izaak Walton. 
Sir William Walworth. 
.*. MSS. left by his will in 1385. 
Bishop Warburton. 
Lee Waring. ’ 
.. A portion of the Oxenden Collection 
seems to have come into the hands of this 
family. The whole has been dispersed of late 
years. 
Joseph and Thomas Warton. 
G. L. Way (1881). 
Dr. Webster (1690). 
Sir Godfrey Webster. 
Josiah Wedgwood (1846). 
James WEST (1773). 
Joseph Whatley. 
B. R. Wheatley (1884). 
*H, B. Wheatley. 
Henry White of Lichfield. 
Roger Wilbraham. 
— Wilkes (1847). 
Ralph Willett of Merly. 
Griffith Williams, Bishop of Ossory. 
Rev. Theodore Williams. 
.*. Choice copies and bindings. 
Winnington Family. 
Michael Wodhull. 
Wolfreston Family (1856). 
— Woodhouse (1803). 
H. Woodthorpe. 
William Wordsworth (1850). 
Archdeacon Wrangham. 
Dr. Wright (1787). 
— Wrightson. 
.. A buyer at Heber’s sale (Withers, etc.). 
*WYNNS OF PENIARTH. 
+¥__. Wynnstay. 
.*. Much of the old collection was destroyed 
by fire. 
Edward Wynne of Chelsea. 
.*. The books of Narcissus Luttrell are said 
to have come to this gentleman. 


Duke of York (1827). 
Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke. 
Hon. Charles Yorke. 
Alexander Young. 
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Motes on the London ‘Bridge 
Cdater works. 


By E. WYNDHAM HULME AND RHYs JENKINS. 
Ree aaa 

=SMPRIOR to the year 1582 the failing 

f and contaminated sources of the 

water-supply of the Metropolis were 

supplemented by means of water 

drawn from the higher levels on its northern 








and western boundaries. In this year water 
was first raised by a new engine, described 
by a contemporary as “a most artificial 
forcier,” and delivered into men’s houses in 
Thames Street, New Fish Street, Gracechurch 
Street, and as far as Leadenhall, at which 
point a standard was erected at the cost of 
the Municipality for distributing the waste 
of the new system. The inventor, one Peter 
Morris, is described as a Dutchman by birth, 
but a free Denizen. The additional facts 
which are here collected respecting the 
inventor and his new system are offered as 
a contribution to the history of the London 
Bridge Waterworks, which existed down to 
the removal of the Bridge in 1822. 

The well-known versions of this enterprise 
which are to be found in Holinshed, Stow, 
and the latter’s continuators, although not 
deficient in accuracy, omit certain facts which 
we propose to chronicle here. Morris’s claims 
to be considered the first introducer into this 
country, if not the true and first inventor,* 
of the force pump appear to be well founded. 
Patents for various systems of raising water 
for different purposes form the largest class 
of the Elizabethan monopoly patents—a reign 
which is remarkable for the advances made 
in deep mining, fen drainage and water-supply 
—but none of these grants indicate that the 
inventions embodied the new principle of 
raising water by forcing as opposed to suction 
or other and more ancient methods. From 
a petition preserved in the State Papers, 
Dom. CX V., No. 62,? 1575 (a more probable 
date is 1577), we learn that Peter Morice, 
or Morris, was in the service of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, then captain of the Queen’s Guard, 
and that the latter was exerting his influence 
to obtain for his follower a patent for an 
engine ‘to draw and raise up water higher 
than Nature itself onely serveth out of any 
manner of fen grounds or other places.” As 
Morris was of Dutch extraction, the applica- 
tion of the invention to land reclamation 
naturally suggested itself as the most feasible 
method for its profitable employment ; but 
on his arrival in this country his attention 
appears to have been entirely devoted to its 
application for the purposes of water supply. 


* That the force-pump was known to the Greeks 
will be apparent on reference to Hero. Spirital. Lib., 


1575, P- 33, where a force-pump for use in fire extinc- 


tion is described. 
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The patent was granted on January 24, 1578, 
and is reproduced here for the benefit of 
those who still adhere to the belief in the 
hostile verdict pronounced by Hume and 
other writers on the monopoly system of this 
reign. 


Patent Roll, 20 Eliz., p. 10, memb. 34. 


De concesstone pro Petr Morris pro xx 
Annorum. 


Elizabeth by the grace of God etc. To 
all Justices Mayors Sheryffes Baylyffes Con- 
stables Hedboroughes and all other our 
Officers Mynisters and subjectes to whome 
these presents shall come gretinge. Whereas 
our welbeloved subjecte Peter Moris hath 
by his great labor and charges founde out 
and learned the skill and céning to make 
some newe kynde and manner of engynes 
to drawe and raise vp waters higher then 
nature of yt selfe only serveth out of any 
manner of fenne groundes or other places 
not nowe or heretofore as we are informed 
made practized or vsed by any other within 
this our realme of England whereby greate 
benefyte maye come to our subjectes and 
whole comon wealth and to the ende he 
maye not be defrauded of the frute of his 
labours herein employed by others that 
shoulde attempte the making or practyzing 
of the same worke hath made humble sute 
vnto vs that yt myghte please vs to graunte 
vnto hym privyledge and lycence that none 
but he his executors admynystrators and 
assignes or such as he or theye shall speciallye 
appoynte or lycence shall interpryse to make 
or putt in practize any such worke within 
the space of twentye one yeres nowe nexte 
ensueng we lett you witt that consydering 
howe much the fyrste fynders and searchers 
of this or any such thinge profytable or 
comodyous for the comon wealth ar to be 
favored and encouraged we have as well in 
respecte thereof as for other consyderacons 
vs moving graunted vnto hym his said suyte 
and therefore of our especiall grace and mere 
mocion we do geve and graunte for vs our 
heires and successors to the said Peter Moris 
his executors admynystrators and assignes 
full and sole priviledge lycence power and 
aucthorytie to enterprise make putt in vse 
and practise all and every such engyn not 
nowe or heretofore wythin memorye of any 


man made or vsed by any other within this 
our sayd realme of Englande for or touching 
the draweng or rayseng of any water or waters 
engyne or engynes worke or workes as the 
said Peter hath invented learned or devised 
or he or any of hys executors admynystrators 
or assignes shall invente learne or devise 
within the space of twentye one yeres nowe 
nexte ensueng And that none other parson 
or parsons but he the said Peter his executors 
admynystrators or assignes or such as he or 
they or some of them shall nominate appoynte 
or lycence so to do shall interprise to make 
putt in use or practyse any such engyne or 
engynes worke or workes as laste before is 
menconed during the said space of twenty 
one yeres To have exercise and enjoye the 
said priviledge lycence power and aucthorytie 
to the said Peter Moris his executors admynys- 
trators and assignes fully solye and only 
wythout any lett intermedling or ympeache- 
mente of any other parson or parsons for 
and during the said whole terme of twentye 
one yeres nowe nexte ensueng And therefore 
we will and straightly charge and commaunde 
all and singuler our subjectes of what 
condycyon or estate soever they be that 
neyther they nor any of them do make or 
cause to be made or vse any such engyne or 
engynes for any such kynde of worke or 
workes during the tyme of twentie one yeres 
next ensueng the date hereof with out hys 
specyall consente lycence or appoyntmente 
Straightly charging all our Officers Mynysters 
and subjectes to whome yt shall apperteyne 
not only to be ayding and assisting to the 
said Peter Moris his executors admynystrators 
and assignes and his and theire servantes 
deputies and assignes in the putting in vse 
of all the said engynes and workes but also 
from tyme to tyme to apprehendeand commytt 
to warde all and every such parson and 
parsons as contrarye to thys our graunte 
shall after warning given by the said Peter 
Moris hys executors admynystrators or 
assignes or any of them make or cause to 
be made vse or cause to be vsed any such 
engyne or engynes for any such kynde of 
worke during the said terme of twentye one 
yeres causing all such offenders to remayne 
in warde without bayle or maynprise vntill 
he shall have made fyne vnto vs for such 
contempte And also payd vnto the said Peter 
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Moris one hundreth poundes of laufull money 
of Englande for every moneth wherein he 
or they shall vse any of the said engynes in 
or for any suche kynde of worke as is afore- 
said after warning gyven by the said Peter 
his executors, admynystrators or assignes as 
you and every of you tender our pleasure 
and will aunswere to the contrarie at your 
erilles Provided allwayes that yt shalbe 
laufull for all manner of parsons to make or 
cause to be made all and every such kynde 
of engynes or workes as be or have benne 
vsed within the space of twentye yeres before 
the date hereof for drawing of waters out of 
fenne groundes or for other conveyeng of 
waters within this our realme in as large 
and ample manner as they myghte have done 
before the graunting of this our priviledge 
Provided also in case the said Peter Morys 
his executors or admynystrators or assignes 
do not within the space of three yeres nexte 
after the date of these presentes putt in vse 
and practize the premisses that then this our 
graunte and letters patentes to be vtterly 
voide and of none effecte any thinge herein 
conteyned to the contrarye in any wise not 
with standing ffor that expresse mencon etc 
In wytnes whereof etc. Wytnes our selfe at 
Westm the fower and twentieth daye of 


Januarye. 
per ipsam Reginam. 


In 1580 we learn from the Remembrancia, 
p. 551, that Morris had secured a contract 
for supplying water from the Thames to 
Leadenhall, but required an extension of 
time for the completion of the work. In 
the following letter dated July 5, 1580, from 
the Lords of the Council to the Lord Mayor, 
Morris complains of delay on the part of the 
Civic Authorities. As a matter of mutual 
arrangement the works had been suspended, 
as Morris had other business to attend to, 
and the provision of certain lands for the 
erection of his works was not completed ; 
but now Morris is desirous of proceeding, 
and the Council request to be certified of 
the reasons of delay on the part of the City. 
A third letter dated December, 1582, explains 
that all difficulties had been surmounted by 
the promise of a large sum of money by 
Bernard Randolph, Common Sergeant of the 
City, on the strength of which Morris “had 


entangled himself in bonds and bargains,” 
and was again in urgent need of money. 
The Mayor vouches that the works will not 
prove a hindrance to the poor water-bearers, 
who would continue to supply water from 
the conduits, while they would be of great 
benefit to the City both in cases of fire and 
infection. The works must now have been 
practically completed, for the system was 
opened on the Christmas Eve of the same 
year. From the above allusion to the appli- 
cation of the works for fire extinction we 
gather that Morris had already demonstrated 


his ability to throw water over the steeple 
of St. Magnus Church—a feat never before 
witnessed in this country.* The statement 
of Stow and others that the water was con- 
veyed in pipes of lead over the steeple of 
St. Magnus Church is inconsistent with later 
accounts and the illustration of the works in 
Norden’s map. The difficulty might be sur- 
mounted by assuming that a temporary cistern 
was erected in the tower, and that the water 
tower shown by Norden was of later date. 
It is certain that the pipes eventually were 
laid under the street “and so into men’s 
houses,” and not as described in the above 
authorities. In 1583 Camden narrates that 

* We are unable to produce the authority for this 
statement, which is attributed in Matthew’s Hydraulia 
to the 1633 edition of Stow. 
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the citizens of Norwich conveyed water out 
of the river through pipes by an artificial 
instrument, or water forcer, up into the highest 
places of the city. As Morris enjoyed a 
monopoly of this kind of engine, it would 
seem that the works were carried out simul- 
taneously with those at London Bridge, but 
the fact is not corroborated in any of the 
local histories to which we have had access. 
In 1584 Morris obtained the lease of a second 
arch, but in spite of the additional power 
thus obtained the public supply of water in 
the conduits is noticed by Stow (2nd Edit., 
1598) as falling below the public require- 
ments. Morris appears to have amassed a 
considerable fortune at this period, so we 
may assume that the bulk of the water 
supplied passed into private channels. 

The earliest representation of Morris's 
engine known to us occurs in the second 
edition of Bates’s M/ysteries of Nature and 
Art, published in 1635. Owing to the fire of 
1633 which destroyed all the buildings at 
the north end of the bridge our author was 
enabled to inspect the machinery, and from 
a rough sketch made from memory imme- 
mediately upon his return a fairly accurate 
idea of the original engine of Morris can be 
obtained. This sketch we propose to re- 
produce in a following number. 





Directions for navigating a Vessel 
from Portland to JO1pmouth. 


[These directions are taken from a sailing-book, which 
appears to date from the last year of the seventeenth 
century. The frequent topographical reference to 
buildings as landmarks is valuable, and will be 
noted. In one case, that of the Mill at Plymouth, 
the landmark has since conferred a place-name on 
what is now well known as Mill Bay.] 


HROM fortland to Exmouth, the 
Course is West by North twelve 


Leagues; about mid-way betwixt 
them lieth a little Island, close by 





the Land, before the Haven of Zime, and is 
called Lime-Cob, where Vessels lie a ground 
at low Water. 

Before Exmouth, you may ride at the South 
end of the Beach, which lieth before the 
Haven, in 7 or 8 fathom ; so that the Rocks 


of Zomans-stones do bear South and South 
by East from you; there you will have good 
Ground, and lie Land-lockt in Southerly 
Winds. 

The going into Exmouth is very narrow, 
having Rocks on the East side and a Sand 
on the West side; at low Water there is but 
six or seven foot upon the Bar, but high 
Water sixteen or eighteen foot Water; the 
going in is so difficult, that it is best to take 
a Pilot, who will always be ready to come off 
to you: Being in, there is a place called 
Star Cross, where ships may ride a float ; but 
they that go to Zopfsham lie aground at low 
Water, and Goods that go to Zxon, are 
carried up in Lighters. 

Tinmouth, or Tingmouth, lieth about five 
Miles South West from Zxmouth ; it is only 
a Tide Haven for small Vessels. 

Five Leagues South West from Lxmouth 
lieth Zorbay, which lieth from Portland, 
West 13 Leagues. 

For to go into Zorbay, you must bring the 
West Point or the Berry, S. by E. or SSE. 
from you, and anchor there in 7 or 8 fathom ; 
there you lie Landlockt for South, and 
South-West Winds, here are two Peers in this 
Bay, where small Ships lie a ground. 

At the North East side of this Bay, is also 
a Tide Haven called Zormoune ;* before it is 
good Anchor Ground in four or five fathom. 


Zo sail into Dartmouth. 


Two leagues to the Westward of Zorday 
lieth the Haven of Dartmouth, which hath 
a narrow Entrance going in betwixt two high 
Lands ; upon each side of the Haven standeth 
a little Castle: On the West side on the 
high Land is a Church called S¢. Patrick’s.t 
Its very dangerous going into or out of this 
place, except the Wind blow either in or 
out. 

For to sail in, coming from the Westward, 
you must run in along by the Wester Land, 
so far to the Eastward, until you bring the 
Key of the Town (on the East side of the 
Haven) in the midst of the Entry of the 
Haven, and so sail in the mid-Channel : 
Also you must be ready with your Boat, if 
a Gust of Wind should come down from the 
high Land, for to row in; and being come 
in, edge over to the West-side before the 


* Tor Mohun. + St. Petrock’s. 
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Brew-House, and there Anchor in ten or 
twelve Fathom, or before the Town on the 
East side where you please. 

At the East side lieth a sunken Rock, 
the Marks to avoid it are these: steer in 
with St. Patrick's Church, and bring not the 
Village which standeth on the West side of 
the Harbour without the said Church, but 
keep the outer House of the said Village, on 
the East side of the Chappel, and always in 
sight without the Bulwark on the North side 
by St Patrick's Church, and you nead not 
fear the Rock. 

Betwixt Dartmouth and the Start, nearest 
to Darimouth, standeth a white spire Steeple, 
called Zackman, which is a very good Mark 
to know Dartmouth by. 

The Start lieth from Dartmouth South 
West by South, about 3 or 4 Leagues, betwixt 
them is a Bay, the shore bold, only a small 
Rock half a Mile or more East South East 
from the Start. Under the Point of the 
Start at the East side is a good Road for 
westerly Winds, betwixt the Point and a 
Church that standeth on the high Land, in 
1o or 11 fathom, so that the Point bears 
SW. from you. 

About a League to the Eastward of the 
Westermost Point of the Sar?, lieth a Haven 
called Sa/comb, between the two Points called 
the Praul and the Bolt-head, when you come 
from the westward, it showeth itself open. 
The West side of it is ragged, and the East 
side goes sloping down: Close to the West 
point lieth a Range of Rocks, therefore you 
must give a good Birth, and leave the Rocks 
on your Larboard side, you may see them 
break, therefore you nead not fear; and 
being within, you may Anchor in the Bagg 
in three, four, or five Fathom at low Water ; 
the shoars on both sides are bold: the Black 
Stone (a Rock that lies over against the Old 
Castle in the narrowest place going in) 
appears at the last quarter Ebb. 

Upon the Barr there remaineth at low 
Water and Spring Tides no less than eleven 
foot, but within it is at least 3 fathom. 


To sail into Plymouth. 

Seven Leagues to the Westward of the 
Start lieth Plymouth Sound ; at the outer- 
most or East going into the Sound lieth a 
high round Rock, called the JMewstone ; 


Between which and Ramhead lieth the Sound 
of Plymouth, being round and deep. 

About a Mile North West by North from 
the Mewstone lieth the Shaggstone ; and West 
about three quarters of a Mile from the 
Shaggstone lieth the Shagg Rock or Tinker ; 
and North by West a large Mile from the 
Shagg Rock, lies the Shovel or Cloudsley Rock, 
which is now Buoyed; there is at Low 
Water upon it about seventeen foot. The 
Mark to know when you are a breast of the 
Cloudsley Rock is Maker Steeple, on the 
high Land over Casant West North West, 
then are you a breast of it. 

The best anchoring in Plymouth Sound is 
Plymouth Church, upon the West end of the 
Cittadel (so that you can but just see the 
Church) and St. JVicholas’s Island North 
West at which time /ende Point will be 
South West, there you will have 7 fathom 
clear coarse Sand; likewise for coming into 
Plymouth with ships, from Eastward that are 
bound for the Westward, the Mark is to 
keep Plymouth Old Church about a Hands- 
dike’s length to the westward of the Cittadel ; 
keeping them so you may boldly sail in with- 
out fear of the Dangers in the Sound. 

A little to the Northward of the Penéee is 
a fair sandy Bay called Causon, where you 
may Anchor close under the Land in 9g or 
to fathom. 

Four Leagues South by West from Ram- 
head, lieth a Rock above Water, called the 
Eddystone, the Point of Fenlee from the 
Eddystone, is N. by E. distant four Leagues, 
and N.E. from the Lighthouse, about a 
quarter of a Mile, lies a Rock under Water, 
except at low Ebb or Spring Tides, and then 
shews it self about the bigness of a But; 
there is 6 Fathom all round about within a 
Ship’s length of it. 

In Plymouth Sound, by the Land of 
Plymouth, lieth a little Island, called Sir 
Francis Drake’s Island, which joins to the 
West side with a Range of Rocks under 
Water, so that you must sail along to the 
Eastward of it, whether you are bound either 
into Catwazer, which is the East Harbour, or 
Hamouse, which is the West Harbour. 

If you would go into Cafwa+er, then run in 
betwixt the Island and A/ount Batter (sic) on 
the East side, in with the Land of Plymouth, 
until you see Catwater open on your Star- 
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board side ; go then to the Eastward, betwixt 
the Point of Plymouth and Mount Batten 
Point on your Starboard side, leaving most 
part of the Channel on your Larboard side, 
till you come within the Point, and there 
anchor right against the high steep North 
Land; there is at low Water, with spring 
Tides, four or five fathom. 

When you sail into Catwater, you must 
give a good Birth to the Southern Point in 
the Entrance, for there lies off from the said 
Point a Ledge of Rocks under Water, about 
two Cables’ length from the shore. Upon the 
Point of the Ledge lieth a Buoy, which you 
must leave on your Starboard side; and 
when you have Catwater open, you may run 
in to the Eastward, leaving in the Entry of 
the Harbour, two-thirds of the Channel on 
your Starboard side, because the South shore 
is somewhat flat, there lying a Sand Bank, 
which reacheth to the second Point of the 
South shore of Catwater. 

A little to the Eastward of Drake's or 
St. Wicholas’s Island lieth a Rock called the 
Winter, upon which, at low Water, is not 
above two fathom. 

For to sail within the Island, you may go 
to the eastward or westward of the Rock, 
according as occasion shall serve. 

If you will sail in at Hamouse, you may 
keep to the Westward of the Winters, between 
it and St. JVicholas’s Island, for to the west- 
ward of the Island is all foul Ground, and 
sunken Rocks, that the Passage is very 
difficult, except for small Vessels, or those 
that are well acquainted ; and to go to the 
Eastward of the Island, take the Soundings of 
the Island in four or five fathom at low Water, 
and so run by it, until that Fisher's Village 
lying to the Northward (a little within the 
Land) come on the West side of the Village, 
on the N. shoar, then are you to run through 
between the Island and the Rock, and to 
the Westward of the Rock, upon the Land 
of Plimouth, within the Island, standeth a 
Wall, when you see it end ways, and the 
Chappel of Fisher's Village cometh to the 
North side of the Valley, and Catwater open, 
then you run over the Rock between the 
Island and the Main, and there anchor in 
12 or 13 fathom. 

Likewise you may sail into Hamouse, be- 
tween the Island and the Land of Puimouth ; 


and sailing in the midst of the Channel © 
between the two Lands, until the Entry of 
Hamouse be open, then run in to the 
Northward as the Channel leadeth, until 
you come about the West point, and anchor 
in 16, £5, 12, or 10 fathom, in the narrow 
it is 16 and 20 fathom deep, between the 
Island and the Main 8, 9, and 12 fathom. 

About half a Cable’s length to the East- 
ward of the Passage going into Hamouse 
lieth a sunken Rock called the German, 
about two Ships’ length from the shore, which 
at Zow-qwater hath not above 4 foot on it: 
When you come near this Rock going into 
Hamouse, either with the Flood or Ebb (for 
the Tide will set you right upon it, if it be 
calm) give it a good Birth, until you bring 
the Houses of Fishers Village open of the 
Eastward point of the Passage, and then run 
over to the North shoar, until you have shut 
the Island behind the foresaid Eastward 
point of the Passage. For to avoid a 
sunken Rock that lieth off to the Eastward, 
from the North point of the Beach, on the 
West side of the Passage, half a Cables 
Length off, run a midst the Channel into 
Hamouse: Upon the said sunken Rock at 
Low Water, is not above 3 or 4 Foot. 

On the Sound of P/imouth, not far to the 
Northward of the A/ewstone, lie two or three 
sunken Rocks, on which at Low-Water there 
is not above four fathom. The Marks for 
them are these, to the Eastward of Plimouth 
standeth a Tower called Mount Batten, with 
a Mill, and to the Westward of Drake's 
Island, standeth a House called Mount 
Edgcomb ; when the Turret thereof cometh 
over the Point to the Westward of the Island, 
and Mount Baf¢ten and the Mill come one in 
the other, then you are upon the innermost 
sunken Rock, which hath on it four Fathom at 
low Water. But when the Point of Hamouse 
cometh without the Point to the Westward 
of the Island, and the foresaid Tower and 
Mill one in the other, then are you upon the 
outermost Rock ; on which there is at Low 
Water and Spring Tides three fathom and a 
half. 

East and West Zoo, lie three or four Leagues 
to the Westward of Ramhead, it is a small 
Bar Harbour fit only for small Vessels and 
fishing Boats; having but ten foot Water upon 
the Bar at high Water, and it is but a wild 
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Road to Anchor in before the Town. You 
may know the Place by a high Island, that 
lieth a little to the Westward of the Harbours 
Mouth, called Zoo Island. 





Mona, Anglesea. 


By THE LATE Mr. H. H. LINEs. 
(Continued from p. 89.) 
—<p~— 


QUESTION now suggests itself as 
to the probable period when this 
carnedd was desecrated. There 
is no appearance of a recent dis- 

turbance. The old Celtic tribes, either of 
the Cymric or Gwyddelian families, were 
not tomb desecrators; but the Danes, or 
Black Pagans, as the Welsh chronicles call 
them, are well known as robbers of tombs. 
Two of their earliest invasions of Anglesea 
occurred at the end of the ninth century, 
and there were five invasions in the tenth 
century. These were all of them piratical 
plundering inroads, and we may suppose 
this carnedd to have been rifled on one of 
these occasions of the arms and other 
valuables which it was then customary to 
deposit with the dead. I have a strong 
impression, from the conformation of the 
adytum in this group, that burnt offerings, 
and not libations only, were offered to the 
spirit of the entombed. The form of the 
adytum, backed up by a wall of rock about 
_ four or five feet high on the west, is an 
arrangement suggestive of an_ excellent 
device for sustaining a fire. Again, the row 
of stones, level now with the turf, which 
mark off the upper half of the adytum, 
would prevent the scattering of the fire or the 
victim. The space so marked off is 10 feet 
by 12 feet—quite large enough for a holo- 
caust, and possibly we may not be far wide 
of the mark by supposing that on rare 
occasions a human being may have been 
the propitiatory sacrifice on this unholy 
spot. 

Two miles west of Bodafon is another 
large group of remains, covering many acres 
in extent, in the area of which are farm-build- 

VOL. XXXI. 





ings and houses, also a broad public road 
running through the midst. This group is 
situated in the parish of Llandyfrydog, and 
its name is marked in the Ordnance Map 
with old English text as Maen Chwyt. The 
first thing which attracts attention on the 
surrounding lands are the numerous remains 
of large blocks of stone, vestiges of stone 
rings, more or less destroyed to supply 
material for field walls, houses, cottages, and 
farm-buildings. The place has been resorted 
to as a quarry for building materials, and 
probably the entire village of Llandyfrydog 
consists of the stones carried from Maen 
Chwyt. Many, however, are too bulky to be 
easily carried away, and these remain in their 
original places, grouped with masses of rock 
in situ, which masses formed part of the 
original design. In consequence of these 
portions of the arrangements being left un- 
disturbed, it occasionally is not difficult to 
decide in what manner the missing links 
were disposed. ‘The principal feature of the 
group is a bare outcrop of rock from 11 feet 
to 12 feet high, surrounded in various 
directions by excavations, other rocks 77 situ, 
and the remains of stone rings. The public 
road cuts off this portion from others, which 
I observed were incorporated into a sort of 
terrace garden, and possessing features of 
great interest. I very much regret my time 
being too limited to allow me to make plans, 
or even to form an accurate idea of the 
various parts, as I gave the whole of my 
available time while at this place to one 
structure, the central portion of which 
happened to remain nearly complete. It is 
apparently a carnedd with its north-west 
front buttressed up by seven or eight long 
stones of 1o feet standing upright, and 
partially clothed with ivy. Access to a 
terrace 10 feet broad, level with the tops of 
these long stones, appears to have been 
carried up a steep incline between the 
central uprights; probably a flight of steps 
originally existed here. The back of the 
terrace consists of eight stones, forming the 
base of a carnedd, 25 feet by 18 feet ; the 
other sides also retaining the stones which 
formed the entire base, twenty-two in all. 
The small stones and earth of the carnedd, 
excepting a small portion, have been removed. 
Adjoining this on its south side are two small 
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stone rings entire; beyond are vestiges of 
others, also a stone 3 feet 6 inches high, ap- 
parently one half of a circular pedestal. For 
the age of this monument we must go back 
to those times when it was customary to 
celebrate ceremonial rites of some kind 
before a tomb. In the present case those 
rites would probably be enacted on the 
terrace on its western front. On referring 
to Giraldus Cambrensis, I find he mentions 
Llandyfrydog under the name of St. Tefre- 
dancus—(St. Tyvrydog was one of the sons 
of Arwystyl Glof in the latter part of the 
sixth century). Probably the church and 
present village were built from the remains 
of some place which had been in existence 
many years previously. Is the name Maen 
Chwyt derived from Chwybleian (guardians 
of mysteries) the same as Obwen or 
Llwy? 

At a distance of six miles west of the 
above group is another of these weird-looking 
structures, a combination of the rock in situ 
with stone rings and isolated stones, showing 
a considerable amount of human labour on 
the surfaces. It is situated on the edge of a 
rushy marsh, and named in the Ordnance 
Map Caer Gwrie. It retains all its original 
features, which are of a character well worth 
investigating, and appear to have been left 
untouched. 

The question is sometimes asked, with a 
conviction of its being unanswerable, ‘ What 
do we know as to the religious observances 
of the old Celtic tribes? Where do we find 
their altars, their idols, or their temples ?” 
Some of these certainly are to be found at 
Caer Gwrie. Archzologists of the old school 
made grievous mistakes on this subject when 
they imagined the cromlechs to be the altars 
of the Druids. ‘This absurdity threw their 
followers off the scent, and tended to fix 
itself upon the investigators of Celtic remains 
generally, but, like many other popular errors, 
having had its day, will be swept away by 
unprejudiced investigation. The remains of 
Caer Gwrie consists of one of the enormous 
outcrops of native rock, which characterize 
every part of Anglesea, rising up in the 
middle of cultivated lands, and on the 
borders of bogs, generally from 20 to 30 feet 
high. The top of Caer Gwrie is about 8 or 
10 feet high in its highest part, from which it 





declines at a slight angle towards the north, 
where it sinks beneath the marsh. On the 
south it has a vertical scarp, the surfaces of 
which have been wholly subjected to manipu- 
lation to render them smooth. The natural 
angles of the rock have been taken advantage 
of, and in some instances altered to obtain 
the required form, resulting in a series of 
steps, platforms, and seats. There are three 
stones placed on the latter for the different 
purposes of initiation, lustration, and worship. 
These three stones have been laboriously 
wrought into the required shapes. The 
western stone is a slab 10 feet in length by 
4 feet 11 inches in width, and including the 
platform on which it stands is 5 feet high. 
It is a lustration stone with three cavities of 
a circular shape placed in a triangle. Four- 
teen feet distant is another of the three 
stones, a four-sided cone, with a step at one 
angle, standing upon a symmetrical angle, 
backed by a ridge which forms a screen, 
enclosing that part of the platform on which 
stand the three stones. The third stone 
stands on a straight line south-east and 
north-west equidistant from each other. The 
four-sided cone is the central object around 
which are clustered all the other arrange- 
ments, and doubtless was a stone of adora- 
tion, representing some one of the attributes 
or energies of nature. The character of the 
observances practised here may be more 
readily surmised than proved, but lustration 
in some special form was obviously a pre- 
liminary act. In front of the adoration- 
stone, and placed somewhat lower, is an 
oval ring of eight stones, each standing 
4 feet high. The diameter of the oval is. 
8 feet by 5 feet, with an entrance 2 feet wide. 
It forms an enclosed cell, and has all the 
aspect of being part of the original plan, and 
is so considered by the owners of the land. 
Upon these eight stones another series has 
been added in later times in order to convert 
the oval cell into a pen for the purpose of 
milking sheep. I cannot think this cell was 
ever intended for a carnedd, but rather that 
it was connected with some superstitious 
pagan rites and ceremonies. These, what- 
ever they were, appear to have been concen: 
trated around the cell and the four-sided 
cone, and I think it probable that originally 
there was an outer ring of stones from 25 to 
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30 feet diameter surrounding the whole. A 
few stones which may have helped to form 
this enclosure are remaining, also a portion 
of another small oval ring, of which one of 
the stones stands 5 feet high, another is a 
four-sided cone with a flat top. Upon the 
rock behind these are mounds, about a 
dozen boundary-stones, and outstanding 
portions of the rock 7% sétw, all partially en- 
closing five or six slight depressions of 8 or 
1o feet across. Whether these are the 
foundations of dwellings or of carneddau is 
a question, but the probability is that they 
represent the residences of the priests who 
had charge of, and officiated on, the rock. 
At a distance of 60 feet west is a large well, 
excavated in the rock, 7 feet across, with a 
ledge or step for the purpose of reaching the 
water. This well is within the enclosure of 
the caer, and has been considerably enlarged 
by quarrying close up to it. Thus far we 
find a group, every portion of which may be 
identified as corresponding to the require- 
ments of a superstition which is described in 
the writings attributed to the Bards, with the 
exception that I failed to detect any stone 
which bore the character of a sacrificial- 
stone. I may have overlooked such a stone, 
or it may have been carried away, or it may 
have been a triangular wedge-shaped stone I 
found lying on the platform. The whole of 
these stones, as I have before observed, 
appear to have been worked into shape with 
flat smooth surfaces, but no tool-marks are 
visible—at least, I did not observe any. The 
means employed must have been rubbing 
with blocks of quartz. 

The eastern division of this outcrop of 
rock presents features entirely diverse from 
those we have just examined, and apparently 
having no connection with them except that 
of proximity. The western division, though 
presenting evidences of superstitious observ- 
ances of an ideal character offered to repre- 
sentative stones of geometric figure, fails to 
show us any stone of the nature of an idol 
representing a living creature; there is no 
such stone in the group. The eastern 
division was, I believe, a subsequent innova- 
tion upon a system which was of a more 
intellectual and purer character, if we may 
apply these terms to our old British paganism. 
Its great central feature is a block of the 





native rock, standing 5 feet high, and bear- 


ing the general shape of a huge head, as- 


though blocked out in the rough by a 
sculptor intending to represent the head of 
a lion, tiger, or a sphinx. No features are 
indicated ; there is nothing more than the 
outline of a head, which usually forms the 
groundwork upon which the features are to 
be cut. I will refer to this again, and pro- 
ceed to its surroundings. This simulacra of 
a head is accompanied by a convex rock 
forming the body, somewhat bulging up into 
about sixteen patches, divided by turf in the 
manner of walks in a garden, only the 
patches are the bare rock without any earth, 
diverging from the great head as from a 
centre. In one of the rocky patches nearest 
the head is a lustration-basin. Upon a line 
in front of the head is a stone 7 feet long 
and 3 feet high, with two smaller stones, which 
is probably all that is left of a semicircular 
ring which may have extended round the 
head. The lustration-basin would indicate 
rites having reference to the rock-head close 
by, appearing to show that here were prac- 
tised ceremonies independent of those on 
the west side of the rock. The artificial 
look of the intersecting turf divisions is very 
striking, and if they are not produced by 
some amount of human labour, I can only 
say it is a remarkable eccentricity of Nature. 
However, whether natural or artificial, the 
old Britons have incorporated this peculiarity 
into one of their old pagan places of worship. 
After my return home, and occasionally 
cogitating upon the extraordinary and diverse 
character displayed in these remains of Caer 
Gwrie, it occurred to me that I had met with 
an account of some strange and unintelligible 
adventures in one of the triads, the Mabi- 
nogion, or the Red Book of Hergest, now in 
the library of Jesus College, Oxford, and the 
impression I received was that these remains 
of Caer Gwrie were the results of what we 
there learn of the adventures of Coll. Iam 
quite aware that we are now falling back 
upon mere tradition, but is it wise to eschew 
tradition entirely? I believe that when the 
voice of history is silent upon a subject, and 
we find tradition disguised and coloured 
according to the mythology of the time, if 
we try to brush aside both masque and 
colour we may arrive at some portion at least 
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of the simple truth. The worst accusation 
we can bring against tradition is that it is 
only the shadow of real history. As such, I 
bring forward the following extracts : 

In the sixtieth and ninety-seventh Triads 
we find notices of Coll blended with tradi- 
tional mythology, yet I think an examination 
and collation of certain passages will help to 
clear up to some extent much that appears at 
first sight contrary to common-sense. We 
find Coll first mentioned in the sixtieth Triad 
as “one of the three benefactors of the nation 
of the Cymry ;” he is the son of Collvrewi, 
and he first brought wheat and barley into 
the Isle of Britain, where oats and rye were 
only to be found previously. He thus ap- 
pears to be connected with merchandise. 
We next find Coll, the son of Collvrewi, in 
the ninety-seventh Triad, mentioned as “one 
of the three powerful swineherds of the Isle 
of Britain,” who kept the Sow of Dallwaran 
Dabllen, or, as the name occurs in another 
copy of the Triad, Dallwyr Dallben. This 
sow is in fact nothing more than a ship with 
a boar’s head prow, as is evident from certain 
deposits which the vessel left at various places 
where she touched. Among other imports 
was one of peculiar character described as 
an animal of the feline tribe, a mere cub ; 
this the triad informs us was deposited under 
the Maendu or Black Stone on the Arvon 
shore of Menai. This act must have been 
performed without the sanction of Coll, for 
we are told he threw the kitten into the 
Menai, from whence it was rescued by the 
sons of Balug, in Mona, who nursed and 
reared it to their own molestation. It was 
called Cath Balug, and it introduced into 
Mona one of “the three chief molestations ” 
bred there. The creature, whether the cub 
of a lion, a tiger, or a leopard, is mentioned 
as a kitten, denoting that it was young, play- 
ful, and of winning deportment. This char- 
acter at least marked its introduction, and 
whether it was a living specimen of the feline 
tribe, or a sculptured idol of the sphinx 
character, brought by Phcenician traders from 
the East, it became through the tyranny of 
its protectors one of the three great injuries 
inflicted on the island. This I believe to be 
the meaning of this “inexplicable enigma,” 
and that this strange symbolic tale is founded 
upon an old tradition, which seems to point 


to the introduction into Mona of something 
apparently innocent, but which afterwards 
turned out to be fierce and bloodthirsty. 

It may be that this tale symbolizes the 
introduction into Mona of some foreign, 
mysterious, pagan superstitions, adopted and 
grafted upon an older system as practised at 
Caer Gwrie. ‘Taliesin in his enigmatic, yet 
graphic, manner predicts, ‘The spotted cat 
shall be disturbed together with her sons of 
foreign language.” Without entering into 
the peculiarities and nature of the institution 
of which the spotted cat was the symbol, and 
her foreign protectors were the ministrators, 
I would suggest the probability of Caer 
Gwrie being the locality in which the Balug 
cat was received, tolerated and pampered, 
not to be disturbed till the bright light of a 
purer faith dispelled the unholy superstition. 

I will now notice one or two points con- 
nected with the curious simulacra of a head I 
before mentioned. Its subordinate position 
upon the rock, being at one end instead of 
occupying the central part, shows that it was 
something added to the original arrangement, 
and that its introduction did not destroy that 
arrangement, but that the two systems 
flourished side by side. I have detected 
other instances where remains seem to indi- 
cate a similar toleration of two idolatrous 
systems closely adjoining each other. In 
Merionethshire there is a dual system, show- 
ing the stone of worship, two altars and two 
lustration-basins ; another exhibited several 
altars, two lustration vessels, one, if not two 
stones of worship, and two cromlechs, with 
stone circles or rings defining the boundaries 
of the sacred adytum in each. Here are 
three instances of an innovation creeping in 
and establishing itself upon an equality with 
the more ancient system. I have also met 
with other instances, but the evidence could 
not be so clearly shown in consequence of 
the absence of some of the requisite symbolic 
stones. This objection may be urged in the 
case of Caer Gwrie, inasmuch as no altar 
could be detected, at least by myself, during 
the time I was engaged in obtaining measured 
plans, but there required no altar to decide 
the character of these remains. The Cath 
Balug is behind the old orthodox Druid 
place of celebration, and the whole of the 
area or body of the rock behind the head is 
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“spotted” by fifteen or sixteen detached 
surfaces of bare rock, each spot, as I have 
before remarked, being isolated from the 
others by borders of green turf, each strip of 
which diverges after the manner of rays from 
the unfeatured head, suggesting the idea that 
this simulacra of a head was a symbol of the 


sun. 


JOublications and JYroceedings of 
Archxological Societies. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

The first volume of the Transactions of the JEWISH 
HistTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND promises well for 
this new society, which was founded in the summer of 
1893. Besides the report of the society, with financial 
statement and other business matters, the volume con- 
tains the papers which were read before the Society 
during its first winter session. They are the follow- 
ing: ‘‘A Hebrew Elegy concerning the Massacres in 
1190,” by Mr. S. Schechter; the ‘*‘ Domus Conver- 
sorum ” [in other words, the Hospital for Converts 
from Judaism founded by Henry III. on the site of 
the present Record Office, and now represented by 
the Rolls Chapel], by Mr. C. Trice Martin; “A 
Homage to Menasseh Ben Israel,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Adler, Chief Rabbi ; ‘‘ Crypto-Jews under the Com- 
monwealth,” by Mr. Lucien Wolf, president of the 
society ; ‘* Little St. Hugh of Lincoln,” by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs; ‘*‘The Debts and Houses of the Jews in 
Hereford in 1290,” by Mr. B. Lionel Abrahams. 
There are several illustrations, and facsimiles of docu- 
ments. The volume, we may add, is sold to non- 
members at 12s. The publishers are Messrs. Wer- 
theimer, Lea, and Co. The honorary secretary of 
the society is Mr. Israel Abrahams, whose private 
address is given as 77, Elgin Avenue, W. We men- 
tion this in case any of our readers may wish to join 
the society, which appears not to have any official 
home at present. The amount of the annual sub- 
scription does not seem to be stated. 


25 
No. xxxvi, being the third part of the eighth volume 
of the Proceedings of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY (covering the period from October 23, 1893, 
to May 16, 1894), has reached us. It ought, with 
other publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, to have been acknowledged sooner. The 
part contains among others the following papers: 
‘*On an Etruscan Inscription at Perugia,” by Pro- 
fessor E. C. Clark ; ‘On some Ancient Ditches, etc., 
near the Pitt Press,” by Professor Hughes; “On the 
Assessments of Cambridgeshire, 1291-1889,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Pearson; ‘‘On Objects of Antiquarian 
Interest dug upin Trinity College,” by Mr. W. White ; 
“Some Twelfth-Century Charters of the Priory of 


S. Radegund,” by Mr. A. Gray; ‘*On the Anti- 
quities of the Immediate Past,” by the Rev. C. L. 


Acland; ‘*A Newly-discovéred Dyke at Cherry- 


hinton,” by Professors Hughes and Macalister, and 
Mr. W. H. L. Duckworth; *‘ Ona British Jar found 
at Haslingfield,” by Professor E. C. Clark; ‘On a 
MS. kept by John Duckworth of S. John’s College 
about 1670,” by Mr. G. C. M. Smith; ‘On Monu- 
ments to Cambridge Men at the University of Padua,” 
by Professor Clark ; ‘‘ The First and Early Cam- 
bridge Newspapers,” by Mr. R. Bowes; .*‘On 
Ancient Libraries: (1) Christ Church, Canterbury ; (2) 
Citeaux, Clairvaux; (3) Zutphen, Enkhuizen,” by 
Mr. J. Willis Clark. There are a large number of 
excellent illustrations to the different papers. The 
part also contains various items relating more par- 
ticularly to the business of the Society. 


25 OF 2 
The first part of the third volume of the Papers and 
Proceedings of the HAMPSHIRE FIELD CLUB has just 
been issued. It fully maintains the high character for 
excellence which the previous volumes of the Hamp- 
shire Field Club have justly obtained. It contains 
articles on various subjects, but with two exceptions 
they are all archeological. The first paper is a 
thorough and exhaustive one by Mr. B. W. Green- 
field on ‘‘ Stoke Charity, the Church and its Monu- 
ments, and the Descent of the Manor.” The 
monuments in Stoke Charity Church are of exceptional 
interest, and are (considering their high importance) 
very little known. Undoubtedly the most interesting 
is the altar-tomb (a real altar with a footpace, as well 
as a reredos, and in excellent preservation) of John 
Waller, who died in 1527. It is very fortunate, as 
well as very remarkable, that it has survived in so 
perfect a condition to the present day. The panels 
which form the front of the altar still retain original 
paintings in oil of St. Thomas of Canterbury and our 
Lady. An illustration is given of this very note- 
worthy object, which is unique of its kind. There 
are also some excellent brasses and other tombs, all of 
which are illustrated. The main point of interest 
centres, however, in the “altar-tomb,” above men- 
tioned, of John Waller. Mr. Greenfield laments the 
bad condition in which the church seems to be, but 
we may be thankful, on the other hand, that these 
remarkable tombs and brasses have not only escaped 
the spoiler’s hands, but also the process of a ‘* restora- 
tion.” ‘* Bronze Implements found at Bitterne” 
form the subject of a paper by Mr. W. E. Darwin, 
These implements consist of four palstaves and four 
socketed celts. They were discovered last October, 
and are illustrated in a couple of plates. Mr. Dar- 
win’s paper contains a very clear and concise account 
of prehistoric bronze implements, and is rather 
addressed in the main to those members of the Field 
Club who are not archeologists. The fuller technical 
description of each of the implements is given 
separately with the illustration. We have seldom 
read a better paper describing such a “find,” as 
it does not make the mistake of assuming that 
people know all about a subject which, in fact, has 
been studied by comparatively few. Mr. N. C. H. 
Nisbet contributes a good paper on the roof of the 
Pilgrim’s Hall at Winchester. A palimpsest brass of 
Bishop White at Winchester College is described by 
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Mr. Percy G. Langdon, both papers being illustrated. 
The Rev. R. G. Davis contributes ‘‘ Notes on the 
Manors of Merstone and South East Standen in the 
Isle of Wight,” while the editor (the Rev. G. W. 
Minns) writes on the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
of Lady Betty Delmé, which was recently sold for the 
extraordinary sum of £11,000. The part is, as we 
have already said, an excellent one, and highly credit- 
able to the Hampshire Field Club. 
~ ws 29 

The first part of the twelfth volume of the Journal of 
the RoyaL INSTITUTION OF CORNWALL has reached 
us. It contains what we may term a report of the 
society, with an account of the annual meeting of 1893, 
besides several papers on different subjects. Of these 
papers three are archzeological, viz., a paper on the 
**Rude Stone Monuments of Cornwall,” by Mr. R. 
N. Worth ; “ Notes on the Duloe Circular Enclosure,” 
by the Rev. W. Iago; and “Inscribed Stones of 
Cornwall,” also by Mr. Iago. 


ae 


Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


OFF THE MILL. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, 
Bishop of Stepney. Smzth, Elder and Co. 
Crown 8vo., pp. 270. Price 6s. 

We scarcely recognise our old friend Professor, and 
afterwards Canon Browne, under his new designation 
of Bishop. The pages of the Antiguary have more 
than once been enriched by contributions from his pen, 
for Bishop Browne has long been known as a most 
capable antiquary, particularly in connection with pre- 
Norman sculpture. We have long known him asa 
many-sided, broad-hearted man, but never knew till 
we opened these pages that he was an old member 
of the Alpine Club. This is a volume of holiday 
essays, and we must acknowledge frankly our dis- 
appointment. Most of them are thirty-year-old Alpine 
papers, reprinted from the Cornhii/, such as ‘*‘ How 
we mounted the Oldenhorn,” and ‘‘ How we did 
Mount Blanc.” They are not old enough to be in 
any way curious, and yet sufficiently old to be useless ; 
the style is anything but brilliant, and they had far 
better have been left in their obscurity. The only 
paper of any antiquarian value is ‘‘ Archzeological 
Frauds in Palestine”; but this appeared in the 
National Review more than ten years ago, and 
possesses no present interest. 
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OuR RAMBLES IN OLD Lonpon. By E. S. Machell 
Smith. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. Pp.170, 
nineteen illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

This little book cannot fail to be of much service 
to all those who are interested in the out-of-the-way 
nooks and corners of the city of London. It is 
written in a pleasant chatty style, and conveys ina 





short compass a good deal of carefully-gleaned and 
descriptive information. The writer is undoubtedly 
one of the fair sex, or there would not be such a lavish 
use of italics. Another characteristic that proves the 
same fact is the curiously-frequent application of the 
feminine epithet ‘‘ dear” to the most unlikely things 
and persons. What would Dr. Johnson have said if 
he had lived to see himself described in print as ‘‘ the 
dear doctor”? We can readily imagine the indigna- 
tion and roughness of his retort. 

The italics are really trying, and detract much from 
the smartness that would otherwise be a special feature 
of this well-printed book. There is no reason or 
method in their use. Why, for instance, on p. 103, 
should we find Pepys in italics, and ‘‘ Mrs. Pepys” 
in plain type? or, on p. 154 (in a description of the 
Drapers’ Hall), désing-room and staircase in italics, 
but ‘‘ quadrangle” and ‘‘ fountain ” in ordinary print ? 
The capital letters, too, are almost as capricious. 
These are blemishes, however, that can readily be 
corrected in a future edition, and the book is so good 
on the whole that we feel sure the author will not 
have to wait very long before there is a pleasant 
opportunity for revision. 

When that time comes, we also hope that the author 
will be a little more careful about some of the details 
in her descriptions of the City churches. It would 
also be as well to leave out the bits about early 
luncheon taken at home, and the elaborate and would- 
be funny description of the luncheon kindly provided 
for herself and friend at the George Inn, Southwark. 
The various caretakers, sextons, and other officials in 
charge, who assisted these ladies in their notetaking 
excursions, are usually personally described with much 
freedom, and placed in ridiculous lights. Has it not 
occurred to the author that a cheap book of this kind 
is very likely to get into the hands of these officials, 
and cannot fail to give pain? Moreover, almost 
every one of her readers would willingly see these 
passages erased in order to make way for more sub- 
stantial matter. 

The plan of the book is excellent; it is divided 
into six ‘‘ walks,” and to each walk is prefixed an 
admirable little map, showing the route taken and 
the places visited. We have only space to give quite 
briefly an outline of the second walk, which may be 
taken as a fair example of the rest. St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, is reached by steamer from the Surrey 
pier; the monuments are neatly and concisely de- 
scribed. On leaving the church the Clink is visited, 
which is still the property of the Bishop of Winchester, 
and where, in a miller’s warehouse, are some remains 
of the old Bishop’s palace. The Borough High Street 
was in olden times the highway of the pilgrims to the 
Beckett shrine at Canterbury. A memorial of these 
pilgrimages still exists in a succession of ancient 
taverns all close together, but down separate little 
turnings on the left-hand side. The first, the White 
Hart of Dickens fame, has been quite modernized ; 
the next, the George Inn, has a double tier of bedroom 
galleries with the original wooden balustrades of the 
seventeenth century. The Tabard exists only in name, 
the old inn being destroyed by fire in 1873. The 
Queen’s Head has an old wooden balcony and other 
details still extant. A description is then given of 
the Marshalsea Prison, which used to stand close by, 
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and of St. George’s church and churchyard, which 
was the burial-place of the prisoners. The Mint 
(where marriages used to take place, varying in price 
from Is. 6d. to §s. 6d.), Lant Street, Southwark 
Bridge Road, the locality of many early theatres, are 
all briefly described. Crossing Southwark Bridge, 
in Upper Thames Street, the church of St. James, 
Garlickhithe, was visited in order to see the skeleton 
of a tall man in a narrow cupboard with a glass front. 
Who he was, or why he was here, the author fails to 
tell us. The hall of the Skinners’ Company, in 
Dowgate, is next inspected, and the walk concludes 
with a description of the far-famed London Stone, 
built into St. Swithin’s church, and covered with an 
iron grille. It is just possible that it may have been 
a Roman milliarium, or milestone, but to describe it 
as ‘Sone of the most perfect historical relics of the 
Roman occupation ” is an absurdity, 
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THE Best PLAYS OF THE OLD DRAMATISTS: BEN 
Jonson (2nd series) 7. Fisher Unwin. 
Post 8vo., pp. 446. Price 2s. 6d. 

The last issued volume of the excellent ‘* Mermaid 
Series” contains Ben Jonson’s ‘* Bartholomew Fair,” 
‘*Cynthia’s Revels,” and ‘*Sejanus,” which are 
literally reproduced from the old text. These three 
plays afford a striking proof of the versatility of 
Jonson’s genius. The first two have no common 
feature save that they are both mainly in prose. 
‘* Bartholomew Fair,” first produced at the Hope 
Theatre in 1614, was always a favourite, owing to 
the stinging and singularly coarse ridicule with which 
it covers the Puritans. After the Restoration, it was 
frequently performed before Charles II. It possesses 
singular attractions for the student of manners and 
times, as well as for the searcher after obsolete words 
and phrases. More of the customs of the common 
folk of the time of James I. can be learnt from this 
play than from everything else that Jonson wrote. 
The very sparse and brief notes might with advantage 
have been extended. ‘‘Cynthia’s Revels” was a 
much earlier play. It was printed in quarto in 1601, 
and was ‘‘ frequently acted by the children of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Chapel.” The tragedy of ‘‘ Sejanus ” 
was first acted at the Globe in 1603. We are sur- 
prised at it being included in selected plays; the 
blank verse is for the most part stilted and in- 
harmonious, whilst the plot is involved and puzzling. 


Be 
GEORGE MORLAND, PAINTER. By Ralph Richard- 
son. illiot Stock, 8vo., pp. viii, 176. Six 
illustrations, 

This once- celebrated and still- popular English 
painter, who flourished from 1763 to 1804, has already 
been the subject of four brief lives or biographies ; 
but as the last of these (written by George Dawe, R.A.) 
was issued in 1807, and as all four of them are ex- 
ceedingly rare, Mr. Richardson need not in any way 
apologize for producing a fifth, He has given us an 
attractively - written volume, not hiding Morland’s 
many faults, but pointing out the many good features 
of his character. George Morland still remains a 
famous man, and his admirers continue to increase in 
number. ‘* His pictures somehow appeal to English 
people as no others do—perhaps because he was so 
thorough an Englishman himself, and because he 


painted English subjects in a way no man ever did 
before or has done since.” 

The biography covers eighty pages, the remainder 
of the book being taken up with a valuable series of 
appendixes. Their titles are: ‘‘ Paintings by George 
Morland exhibited publicly in Great Britain ;” 
‘*How Morland signed his Pictures;” ‘* Critical 
Remarks on the Works of George Morland ;” ‘‘ List 
of Oil Paintings and Drawings by Morland, sold by 
Messrs. Christie from 1888 to 1892, with the Prices 
obtained ;” ‘‘ Engravings after Paintings or Sketches 
by Morland in the British Museum ;” ‘* Chronological 
Catalogue of Engravings, Etchings, etc., after Mor- 
land, and bearing the Years of their Publication ;” 
‘* Engravings sold by Messrs. Sotheby, December 20, 
1894, with the Prices obtained ;” and ‘Index to 
the Engravers of the Works of George Morland.” 

The reproductions of five of Morland’s best pictures 
are remarkably oe 


ScoTTiIsH PoETRY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Edited by George Eyre-Todd. Glasgow: William 
Hodge and Co. Crown 8vo., pp. viii, 296. Price 
3s. 6d. 

This is the first anthology of the: Scottish poetry of 
the Stuart period. Mr. Eyre-Todd shows much 
wisdom in his selections, and has produced a book of 
value and interest to all students of pcetry, and which 
is sure to be appreciated by patriotic Scotchmen. 
The contributing poets are Sir Robert Aytoun, Sir 
David Murray, Sir Robert Ker, Sir William Alex- 
ander, William Drummond, the Marquis of Montrose, 
and the Semples of Beltrees, of each of whom a brief 
biography is given. 


a 
THE WorLpD’s Own Book, OR THE TREASURY OF 
A Kenpis. By Percy Fitzgerald. Zi/iot Stock. 
Pp. 98. 

The. bibliography of the Jmitation seems inex- 
haustible. Mr. Elliot Stock has recently done good 
service by publishing three works on this subject— 
namely, (1) the faithful rendering of the great book 
into English rhythm, after the manner in which it 
was originally written ; (2) the facsimile reproduction 
of the Augsburg edition of 1470; and more especially 
(3) Zhe Story of the Imitatione Christi by Mr. 
Leonard Wheatley. We should have thought that 
the issue of Mr. Wheatley’s admirable little volume 
had rendered Mr. Fitzgerald’s disquisitions quite 
superfluous. The secondary title to this book, which 
appears as the head-line of every page, is ‘‘ Thoughts 
on ‘ The Imitation of Christ.’”? Every English lover 
of the Jmitation should possess Mr. Wheatley’s 
book, but Mr. Fitzgerald’s meditations on the subject 
are neither novel nor attractive. é 


STUDIES IN FoLK-SONG AND POPULAR POETRY. 
By Alfred M. Williams. Zliot Stock. 8vo., 
pp- viii, 396. Price not stated. 

Mr. Edward Clodd has written a brief com- 
mendatory preface to this volume of American essays, 
To our mind the best in the book, and certainly those 
which will have the most interest for English readers, 
are the two opening chapters on ‘* American Sea- 
Songs” and “ Folk-Songs of the Civil War.” Mr. 
Williams is much to be commended for having 
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rescued the ballads of the great Slave War from 
oblivion. His essay on ‘English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads” is perforce, considering the extent 
of the subject, far too sketchy. There are also 


chapters on the folk-songs of Brittany, Poitou, 
Portugal, Hungary, and Roumania. 


% 

FEUDAL ENGLAND: Historical Studies on the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. By J. H. 
Round. Swan Sonnenschein. 8vo., pp. Xvi, 
587. Price 12s, 6d. : 

There is no doubt that Mr. J. H. Round is an 
historical scholar of no mean ability, more particularly 
in connection with the period treated of in this book. 
But it is also equally beyond doubt that Mr. Round 
sadly mars his repute by the fierceness and bitterness 
of his attacks upon others in the same field. It 
really seems to be a greater pleasure to Mr. Round 
to convict his predecessors and contemporaries of 
blunders than to establish fresh facts. Mr. Round is 
a past-master of chastened vituperation and thinly- 
veiled contempt with regard to historians who will 
live when he is altogether forgotten. 

The first half of this work is, however, less spoilt 
than usual by this characteristic fault. This division 
is termed ‘‘ Territorial Studies,” as opposed to the 
‘* Historical Studies ” of the latter part of the volume. 
It comprises chapters on the Domesday Book, the 
Northamptonshire Geld-Roll, the Knights of Peter- 
borough, the Worcestershire Survey, the Lindsey 
Survey, the Northamptonshire Survey, together with 
a praiseworthy essay on the Introduction of Knight 
Service into England. The Domesday chapter, which 
covers about 150 pages, is of much value, and we are 
disposed to agree with the author’s conclusions on the 
carucate and hide. He also establishes the fact that 
the word so/wanda meant an estate such as a prebend, 
and was not a unit of measurement. 

The latter part of the book is a more or less 
elaborated attack upon the late Professor Freeman, 
but the greater part has already appeared in various 
magazines and reviews. The attack is conducted 
with considerable ingenuity and much persistence. 
In sections where the reader would expect to be quite 
safe from anti-Freeman assaults, Mr. Round, with 
misplaced cunning, contrives to strike at his literary 
foe. In view of the great Professor’s death, some of 
these attacks almost verge on the malignant. No one 
will contend that Mr. Freeman was immaculate; no 
historian has yet been found whose accuracy in every- 
thing was beyond all gainsaying, and unless a pheno- 
menal being appears, it is hopeless to expect it. But 
we are entirely in accord with a recent statement of 
Mr. Herbert Fisher, one of the ablest representatives 
of the Oxford school of history, that Mr, Freeman 
reached ‘‘the highest standard of scholarly ex- 
actitude.” 

Mr. Round’s chief and most elaborate attack is on 
Mr. Freeman’s fine account of the battle of Hastings, 
especiaily ‘‘the palisade” episode. The great 
majority of scholars are, however, abundantly satisfied 
with the defence of Mr. Freeman’s descriptions and 
contentions by the Dean of Winchester and other 
competent men. The defence has also proved that 
Mr. Round’s attack actually bristles with blundering 
etrors, including an astonishing mistranslation of the 
,« crucial passage” in Wace. 


Short Motes and 
Correspondence, 


re 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“‘ ANTIQUARY.” 


A writer in the current number of the Antiquary 
(p. 208), in an interesting paper entitled ‘‘Some 
Medieval Closing Rings and Knockers,” referring to 
the word Aagoday, or as I have always heard it pro- 
nounced, haggaday, says: *‘ Whether there is ancient 
authority for this name, or whether it is merely a 
modern invention like that of hagioscope for a squint, 
we do not know. It sounds as if it were a modern 
invention.” 

Sounds are sometimes misleading in philology as in 
other matters. Haggaday certainly did not come into 
being with the revival of Gothic architecture. I well 
remember hearing it used upwards of half a century 
ago by illiterate Lincolnshire peasants who had never 
heard of the Cambridge Camden Society, to whom, as 
it is averred, we owe the word ‘‘ hagioscope,” and 
some other terms of the same sort. 

In Lincolnshire the word is still in general use for 
the latch of a door or gate, especially for the old- 
fashioned fall latches. Haggadays are often put on 
cottage doors on the inside, without anything project- 
ing on the outside by which the latch can be lifted. 
A little slit is made in the door, and the latch can 
only be lifted by passing through this slit a nail, or 
thin slip of wood or metal. Words of this kind are 
seldom written down, and still seldomer get into print, 
so that dictionary-makers may become aware of them. 
I have, however, been fortunate enough to come across 
an example of the use of this word in days when 
James I. was king. It is doubtless, however, very much 
older. In the churchwardens’ accounts of Louth (a 
market-town in Lincolnshire) for the year 1610, we 


_read that there was paid 


‘© To John flower for hespes, staples, a hoope, a 
pycke, a sneck, a haggaday, a catch & a Ringe 
for the west gate ijs. vjd.” 

I dare not make a guess as to the derivation of 
‘*haggaday,” but I feel well assured that unlike the 
modern word ‘‘ hagioscope,” it has no connection with 
dye. 

EpWARD PEACOCK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in- Lindsey. 
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TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.—- Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them tf not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception unill be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” Zf of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘“ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 

NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 








